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Massive ingots of white-hot steel 
are transformed into 15-ton coils 
of strip 5 miles long at speeds up 
to 50 miles an hour by the train of 
mills of which the rolling mill illus- 
trated is the first and biggest unit. 
Its electrical drive, the largest of its 
type in Europe, was built by 
‘ENGLISH ELectric’ and consists of 
twin motors developing 27,600 horse- 


power. 








Steel plays a greater part in our daily 
lives than any other metal. Look 


at this picture and count the number 





of things in which steel is used — 





including the ‘ ENGLIsH ELEcTRIC’ 
refrigerator, cooker and washing 
machine. In this, as in so many 
other ways, ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC” is 


meeting the nation’s needs — by 


helping to increase our exports and 


at the same time bring better living 


to millions at home. 





The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE latest attack of “horrible irritation and fury ” 

(Marshal Tito’s phrase) over Trieste now seems 

to be abating, but it was hot while it lasted. It 

blazed up out of mutual suspicion, with Italy convinced 
that Yugoslavia was about to annexe Zone B and Yugoslavia 
persuaded that Italy was on the point of occupying Zone A; 
and long before it came to its climax last week-end in the 
angry speeches of Signor Pella and Marshal Tito, Italian public 
opinion was inflamed and ready to support violent action. 
Italy’s allies in NATO have had another clear demonstration 
of the explosive forces which Trieste may yet detonate in 
full if something is not done soon to take the fuse out. If 
the problem is not settled soon and with justice to Italy, said 
Signor Pella on Sunday, “our Parliament and Government 
will know how to make themselves the interpreters of the 
interests of the country and of the will of the nation ”—an 
obscure enough statement which yet, it must be said, contains 
more of a threat than anything in Marshal Tito’s almost 
simultaneous speech made at Split. “ Let responsible people 
in the West,” said Marshal Tito, “endeavour to find a way 
from the blind alley in some way or other.” Neither he nor 
the Italian Prime Minister contrived to make the alley seem 
any less blind. Italy for good reasons demands a plebiscite 
for the whole of the territory, and for equally good reasons 
Yugoslavia rejects the suggestion and proposes the inter- 
nationalisation of the city and the cession of the hinterland to 
Yugoslavia. The deadlock is absolute. But at least both Signor 
Pella and Marshal Tito have declared themselves in favour 
of a conference with Britain, France and America. At the 
moment it is hard to see how an acceptable agenda could be 
concocted; but something sensible might conceivably come 
out of such a conference if Italy and Yugoslavia could bring 
themselves to permit the discussion of a third proposal, the 
only one which so far shows a way out of deadlock— 
a plebiscite to determine whether or not Trieste should become 
a genuinely free and independent State. It would be worth 
trying, however faint the hopes of agreement. 


Men from Korea 


Of the 530 British prisoners of war from Korea who landed 
at Southampton on Wednesday, nearly a half were at one time 
unofficially reckoned to be Communists or to have “ absorbed 
sufficient indoctrination to be classed as sympathisers.” To 
many people this must undoubtedly come as a severe shock and 
its effect has not been entirely removed by the denials of some 
of the troops that the proportion of Communist-sympathisers 
among them was anything like 50 per cent. But this first batch 
contains the men who responded most readily—or appeared 
to respond—to indoctrination and were the first to be released. 
And even among these there are evidently some who com- 
promised with their gaolers, not through conviction, but on 
grounds of expediency, to get letters home and hear news 
of their families or in the hope of getting favoured treatment 
in the camps. They have been prisoners for anything up to 
three years; and like any other prisoners, they need time to 
re-adjust themselves. Every prisoner feels himself at odds 
with the world. War prisoners also feel a vague sense of 
shame, none the less real for being indefinite; and they are 
likely to carry a feeling of disgruntlement towards the world. 
And these particular prisoners have been subjected, when 
the physical war ended for them, to a new war on the mind. 
In America the Army has tried to meet the problem by sending 
such men to its psychiatric hospital at Valley Forge. So far 
there is no indication that the British War Office proposes to 
“ re-educate ” or “ cure” returning prisoners. To submit them 
to a process of “ brain-washing ” would in fact be to hand over 
a powerful propaganda point to the Communists, and to endorse 
their practice by imitation. 


A Clamour of Claims 


The Minister of Labour’s wish that there should be a truce 
between the guerilla electricians and their employers 
while the Court of Inquiry sits has been respected. At the 
beginning of the week there was still some doubt. as tho, 
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Electrical Trades Union and the National Federated Electrical 
Association growled angrily at each other, but good sense 
prevailed and guerilla strikes and the threat of guerilla lock- 
outs are to be suspended while the inquiry is in progress. 
The dispute may not be brought to an end by the Court’s 
findings (which will be published as a White Paper) but at 
least the facts will be laid out plainly for all to see, and the 
opportunities for intransigence accordingly lessened. Mean- 
while other, and bigger, wage claims are so far rumbling down 
the proper channels. They make an ominous noise. The 
dockers, who asked for a “ substantial increase,” have rejected 
the employers’ offer, which is undisclosed, as unsatisfactory 
and their claim is now to be referred to the Minister of Labour. 
The railwaymen have just had their claim for an increase of 
15 per cent. in wages rejected by the Railway Executive and 
are considering their next move. Many other claims are in 
preparation. The most important of all those already made or 
now being formulated is still.to be answered—that of the 
engineers for an increase of 15 per cent. About three million 
workers are affected. The sum of these claims is in flat contra- 
diction fo the TUC’s refusal to accept any suggestion that the 
days of restraint are over. The electricians’ dispute is the 
liveliest symbol of the division within the trade union movement. 


Russian Agriculture and the Peasant 


Measures to stop the rot in Soviet agriculture which have 
already led to promotion for N. S. Khrushchev and a notable 
Ministerial reorganisation are a belated but realistic attempt to 
remedy, within the confines of Party dogma, a situation which 
all the exhortations of the Russian Communist Party have not 
saved from serious deterioration in the past few years. The 
gravity of the situation is not minimised in the official announce- 
ment, which speaks of “ mismanagement, unproductive expendi- 
ture, waste of money and materials and high cost of production.” 
It is typical of the more realistic trends of the post-Stalin era 
that the remedies should be prescribed (in the collective name 
of the Central Committee) by N. S. Khrushchev, who was 
Stalin’s viceroy for so many years in the granary of Soviet 
Russia—the Ukraine. It is clear that Khrushchev has finally 
displaced A. A. Andreev as agricultural adviser to the Kremlin. 
The main fault requiring correction is stated quite honestly 
and simply to be “ the violation of the people’s material interest 
in the development of production and in increasing its profit,” 
but the implications of this statement are not borne out by 
the means proposed to put matters right, which are much less 
precisely enumerated. However, the planned figures for a 
considerable increase in livestock in 1954-55 are accompanied 
by the cancellation of arrears of deliveries to the State by 
collective farmers. The grain situation is dealt with rather 
briefly, but there is an ominous ring in the reported decline of 
both acreage and yield in the Ukraine, which may presage a 
reyision of the ambitious increase in the Russian grain-harvest 
planned for 1955. An end is to be made of the pernicious 
practice of stepping-up the delivery quotas of the more 
efficient collective farms—a plain concession to the human 
element—but apart from this there is little to show that the 
Soviet leaders are yet prepared to treat the Russian muzhik 
as the individualist he is. 


Mr. Stevenson on Trial 


At their rally in Chicago the leaders of the Democratic 
party disappointed their enemies by patching up, or appearing 
to patch up, the quarrel between north and south over the 
loyalty oath, and, having done that, by assuming a jaunty air 
of unity and confidence. At the banquet which preceded 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson’s broadcast speech on Tuesday, 
Mr. Truman sailed into the Republican Administration in his 
most ebullient manner and confidently proclaimed that in 1956 
the Democrats will “ take the Government of the United States 
away from big business and return it to all the people, where 
it belongs.” And so by the time the principal event of the 
rally arrived, Mr. Stevenson’s speech, the Democratic leader- 
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ship had talked itself into a fine state of exuberance. Perhaps 
this speech sobered them. It had been advertised as a “ non. 
partisan report to the people” on his world tour which has 
just ended, but it was also a report by which Democrats might 
decide whether or not he is the man to lead the party and 
to be its candidate for the presidency again in 1956. Like 
his election speeches, it was frank and sincere and cast well 
above the rowdy partisan level. His call for fresh thoughts 
on foreign policy (“in terms of a European system of durable 
assurances of non-aggression—for Russia as well as for France, 
for Germany and the rest of us”) and for America to resume 
the initiative in re-exploring the possibilities of disarmament 
will provoke thought among the thoughtful. But in many 
ways it runs counter to the general mood of America, 
President Eisenhower's prestige is higher than ever and Mr. 
Stevenson’s warnings of the effect in Europe of growing 
isolationism, McCarthyism, purges and the rest are not likely 
to cut much ice. Like the speech as a whole, they look far 
more impressive from a distance than in the American context. 


The Beveridge Touch 

Lord Beveridge has always had the admirable custom of 
throwing himself heart and soul into some specific social 
problem of the day and never letting it drop until he has 
clarified it and indicated the necessary action. It is very good 
news indeed that he has now decided to turn to the study of 
what has happened in the field of social security which he 
himself so brilliantly mapped in his great report of 1943. For 
the financial problems which have arisen in that field have 
become a nightmare which must be ended. As Lord Beveridge 
pointed out all over again in his address to the Council of 
the Liberal Party last Saturday, at present rates of contribution 
and payment we can now expect a growing excess of 
expenditure over income in the National Insurance Fund. 
As he also pointed out, this state of affairs arises partly from 
the abandonment by the Coalition Government of 1944 
and the Labour Government of 1946 of the contributory 
principle for old-age pensions recommended in the Beveridge 
Report. So far the intolerable financial consequences of this 
situation have been pushed into the background by politicians 
and public alike. But they are about to assert themselves. 
The first quinquennial report, called for under the National 
Insurance Act of 1946, on “rates and amounts of benefit in 
relation to the circumstances at the time of insured persons 
in Great Britain ” is due next year. What it is bound to show 
is that existing benefits cannot be met without large resort 
to general taxation. It is already known that the benefits 
themselves at this moment are not up to subsistence level. 
Resort to public assistance grows steadily. The answer to this 
state of affairs is bound to be painful to uncritical believers 
in the virtues of the Welfare State and advocates of a shorter 
working week. But Lord Beveridge has undertaken to give 
the answer. His courage and his public spirit are clearly 
undiminished. 


Housewives’ Hero 


Mr. George Dawson is having the shining armour of 4 
housewives’ hero pressed upon him by events. This is quaint 
apparel for a hard-headed businessman who has said himself 
quite frankly that he has gone into the fish business with one 
purpose—to make a profit. Not that it embarrasses him so 
much as it does the trawler owners who are determined to 
keep Icelandic fish out of the country until the dispute over 
Iceland’s extension of its fishery limits is settled. It should 
not be long now before Mr. Dawson’s first Icelandic trawler- 
load is on ice at Grimsby. But the Federation of British 
Trawler Officers is now going to ask the trawler owners to 
sell no fish to any merchants who purchase or handle it. What- 
ever the rights and wrongs of the dispute between the British 
industry and the Icelandic Government, the housewife here 
has a fair idea that fish ought to be cheaper. If Mr. Dawson's 
catches stay on ice, he may even assume the glory of a martyr. 
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THE PEACEFUL SPIRIT 


T the opening of the eighth Assembly of the United 
Nations in New York, Mr. Vyshinsky, without regard 
for the normal courtesies, jumped in to propose once 

again the acceptance of the Peking Government as the true 

representative Of China. He was sharply checked, his pro- 
posal was defeated, and an impression at once emerged that 
this was one up to’ the West in the Korean contest. But 
to put the issue of a peace settlement in Korea in terms of 
smart diplomatic moves and quick tactical successes in debate 
is to get the whole question out of focus. The Korean war 
was not won by a knock-out. The Korean peace is not going 
to be won by the piling up of points on one side or the other. 

This is an issue which broadens out from the settlement of 

a single war-devastated and divided country to a_ possible 

Far Eastern settlement and perhaps even to an eventual 

relaxation of the tension between the Communist and non- 

Communist worlds. True the question of the future of Korea 

itself must, if possible, be settled first; but no such settlement 

can have any stability unless the other points at issue in the 
countries and seas which adjoin Korea can also be resolved. 

Ultimately there will be no settlement without a growth of 
a genuine peaceful spirit. And the first elements in that spirit 
are patience and calm. 

It so happens that there was an air of reason and forbearance 
about the Peking reply to the UN proposals on the composi- 
tion of a political conference on Korea—even though that reply 
was a rejection. It was in sharp contrast with the hectic 
atmosphere of the opening of the General Assembly. There 
was obviously something in the Chinese approach from 
which both Mr. Vyshinsky and Mr. Dulles might learn a 
lesson. But its true value cannot be assessed until it 
is seen whether it will be sustained—whether in fact it repre- 
sents something essential in Peking’s policy or is just one 
more device, though a particularly clever one, for scoring points 
in a battle of wits. The condition of success in relieving 
the tension between East and West must be a peaceful spirit 
—not just something that looks like one. 

Now although the phrase is so far removed from the normal 
vocabulary of diplomacy that it is almost necessary to 
apologise before mentioning it, the deliberate pursuit of a 
peaceful spirit in relations between the Communist and non- 
Communist worlds has a number of precise and practical 
implications where Korea is concerned. It has already been 
decided that there is nothing to be gained by further fighting. 
That decision is still subject to certain strains—to the bellicose 
impatience of Mr. Syngman Rhee, to the opportunism of the 
Peking Government which owes its very existence to the 
successes of the Communist army, and to the deep distrust 
of Communist intentions widely felt in the United States and 
repeatedly expressed by Mr. Dulles. But the war is over and 
we are that much nearer—a very long step—to the right 
solution. It is therefore necessary to get away not only from 
the devices of war but also from the atmosphere and apparatus 
normally associated with the period immediately following a 
war. 

Nobody was utterly defeated in Korea and _ therefore 
there is nothing to be gained by behaving as if a quick 
settlement could be imposed. The cross-table conference pro- 
posed by the United States Government is not appropriate 
to the situation. The United Nations did what they set out 
to do in the Korean War, but they did not set out to achieve 
the prostration of the enemy. Only if they had done that 
would the cross-table conference have been appropriate. As 
things are, that particular device of what might be called the 


“normal” post-war situation would be most likely in the 
present distinctly abnormal state of affairs to produce dead- 
lock and fruitless delay. The memory of the long exchange 
of discourtesies across the table at Panmunjom should still 
be ‘sufficiently fresh to discourage any new resort to it. And 
in any case it only ended when the Communists decided, 
for reasons which only they knew and which certainly had 
nothing to do with those weary years of talk, to bring the 
farce to an end. It has not been widely argued in favour 
of a round-table conference that it is the most speedy as well 
as the most stable device leading to a settlement. It might 
well be so. But perhaps it will be best to keep the question 
of speed out of this question. The chances of a quick settle- 
ment are in any case small. Patience is more to the point. 

What sort of patience ? And patience with whom? It is 
certainly not sufficient that the Western Powers should counsel 
each other to be patient and, while doing so, allow the 
initiative to go to the other side. We have learned not to 
expect quick action and expeditious negotiation from Com- 
munists and Chinese, but there is no need to make excessive 
allowance for obstruction and face-saving. Nor is there any 
reason why we should allow ourselves to be rushed. It was 
perfectly appropriate that Mr. Vyshinsky should be stopped 
in his tracks when he attempted on Tuesday to short-circuit 
discussion and force the Peking Government into the United 
Nations. In 1950 the Communists decided, obviously with 
deliberation, to drop the aim of getting the Peking Govern- 
ment into the United Nations—an aim which, in circumstances 
of peace, they might have achieved by now—and to try armed 
aggression in Korea instead. They made a mistake. The 
United Nations were strong enough and determined enough, 
to stop them. And so they have now decided to suspend the 
war and to try once again—with manifest impatience—to break 
into the United Nations. There is not the slightest reason 
why their wish should be easily granted. The time to grant 
it will only come when the Communist Powers have given 
some unmistakable sign of a desire to co-operate peacefully 
with the rest of the world. 

The West may wait for that day with a good conscience. 
But patience is only appropriate when it is likely to produce 
the desired result. It is certainly not inexhaustible. Sooner 
or later we must have a sign of a peaceful spirit among 
the Communist Powers which can genuinely be believed and 
relied upon. At the moment there is a tendency for both 
sides to play at high diplomacy and try to split the opposition. 
The hope that a wedge may be driven between the two 
great Communist Powers has never died in the West. And 
the desire to drive a wedge, or wedges, among the non- 
Communist Powers, and in particular between Britain and 
the United States, is clearly visible in Russian and Chinese 
policy. In fact it is so clearly visible that there is something 
pathetic about it. Britain and the United States could 
disagree about many things and still agree to present a united 
front to the Communist world. Similarly there could be dis- 
agreements between Peking and Moscow, but the likelihood 
of their reaching a point at which the Western Powers could 
take advantage of them is small. If this is high diplomacy, 
then it is a peculiarly barren pastime. The search for a 
peaceful spirit, and the encouragement of that spirit with 
material advantages, may sound more vague, but it is much 
more practical than the game of driving wedges. What is 
more, the results of the. search are cumulative. American 
behaviour towards the Communists, which in its simple 
distinction between right and wrong seems to be so offensive to 
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our own hyper-subtle anti-Americans, will become less and less 
tolerant if Communist international policy becomes more and 
more wicked. It is a natural enough development. But on 
the other hand, such is the normal generosity of American 
behaviour, and so volatile is American foreign policy, that 
if the peaceful sign for which President Eisenhower has so 
sincerely called were given in Moscow or in Peking, the 
American response would certainly be swift and massive. 
But for the moment it is unwise to rely on the emergence 
of such signs of sanity from the Communist world. If the 
sign does not come before the end of this year it may be 
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necessary to fall back on the simple assumption that it wil] 
never come and that we must return to the plain policy 
of defending ourselves and expecting no co-operation what- 
ever from Moscow or Peking. But even that does not imply 
a loss of patience or the final abandonment of the search 
for a more peaceful spirit in the world. Those things remain 
the basis of long-term policy. But they are also the basis 
of short-term policy. And it will be very necessary to hold 
fast to that in the next few weeks, which can hardly pass 
without sharp provocation from the Communist Powers and 
stress and strain in the West as well as in the East. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Everest from the north, published in an Italian Alpine 

review and summarised in The Times by its Geneva 
correspondent, is highly circumstantial. Thirty-five climbers 
and five scientists left Moscow for Lhasa on October 16th, flying 
in five military aircraft via Novosibirsk and Irkutsk. A month 
later (i.e. about mid-November) the expedition set forth from 
its base-camp on the Rongbuk Glacier. It was back there on 
December 27th. The entire assault party of six, whose names 
are given, had been lost after reaching a height of 26,800 feet, 
and a search for them, after lasting eighteen days, had to be 
called off because of the advent of what would seem to have 
been a rather unseasonable monsoon. 


P SHE account of an unsuccessful Russian attempt on 


Hell for Leather 

The report says that the expedition is being criticised in 
Russia; the critics maintain that its equipment was too heavy 
and that it was foolish to dispense completely with the services 
of Tibetan porters during the ascent from the base-camp. 
One count on which it can hardly be criticised is the speed 
of its movements. The leader, Dr. Deschnolian, flew forty men 
and their equipment from Moscow to Lhasa, marched them 
300 miles to the Rongbuk Glacier, established a base-camp 
and began the ascent all in one month; and less than four weeks 
later he and his assault party—carrying all their own gear, 
including a portable wireless set which gave them daily 
contact with Moscow—had established Camp 8 within 2,000 
odd feet of the summit before being, it is feared, overwhelmed 
by an avalanche. The Russians must have moved at a 
spanking pace; but they can scarcely have gone so fast as to 
be invisible to the naked eye, and it is odd that Sir John 
Hunt’s party, approaching later from the other side of the 
mountain, heard nothing of them, for there is a continual trickle 
of news over the Himalayan passes. The fact that Russian official 
sources have made no mention of the expedition is presumably 
due rather to modesty than to chagrin; for its achievements 
were in many respects fabulous. 


It Can Now Be Revealed 


Battle of Britain Week seems a suitable time to recall 
the incident of the Oxfordshire parachutist. On a fine 
morning about thirteen years ago an aircraft, of a type 
unfamiliar to the local Observer Corps, flew low over 
an unfrequented valley in the Chilterns. As it passed, it 
appeared to drop something; one version says that the object 
was a tarpaulin which had been lifted off a rick by one of 
those miniature whirlwinds which you get in warm weather. 
The suspected landing of a parachutist was immediately 
reported, and Canadian troops from Henley hastened to the area. 
In a nearby lane they found a man who spoke perfectly 
adequate English (he was in fact a deserter from an AA unit 
in Wales) but who gave an address in Reading which was 
quickly proved to be false. Told to come clean, he did. He 
said he was a German spy: had been dropped with a 
confederate (a detailed and imaginative description of whom 
was soon being circulated to all military, police and Home 
Guard headquarters throughout the kingdom): and had orders 


to report to a certain farmer—call him Giles—who was the 
chief German agent in Oxfordshire. 

On this startling intelligence being flashed to the Canadian 
headquarters at Shotover, a strong posse of Canadians repaired 
at top speed to the farm of Mr. Giles, ransacked it and arrested 
the unfortunate farmer, against whom the deserter, who had 
once worked for him, had a grudge. When the news of this 
triumph for our counter-espionage system reached HQ, 
Home Forces, the C-in-C, Field Marshal Lord Ironside, sprang 
into a car, headed for Oxfordshire and in no time at all was 
personally interrogating Farmer Giles in idiomatic German. . . . 
Eventually, of course, things sorted themselves out and it all 
ended more or less happily, with (I seem to remember) Farmer 
Giles successfully claiming substantial damages from the Army 
Council. I never heard what happened to the deserter; one 
likes to think that he finished up in Psychological Warfare. 


Misleading ? 

Somebody asked what was the French for a_ red 
herring (in the figurative, not the ichthyological sense). 
Nobody knew. Nor, when they came to think of it, did 
anybody know the derivation of the English phrase, though 
one or two thought it had something to do with drag-hunting. 
These seem to have been right, to judge by the dictionary’s 
quotation from Nicholas Cox’s A Gentleman's Recreations 
(1686). “The trailing or dragging of a dead Cat, or Fox 
(and in the case of necessity a Red-herring) three or four miles 

. . and then laying the Dogs on the scent.” It is clear from 
this that the trail of a red herring, though synthetic, was not 
a false trail, and that hounds were intended to follow it. The 
dictionary gives no reference to its use in the hunting field 
for diversionary purposes—not a very easy thing to arrange, 
unless you knew in advance which way the fox was going to 
run—and the first recorded use of the phrase “to draw a red 
herring across the track” is, I regret to say, attributed to 
the Spectator (12 March, 1892). Our confusion of thought 
proved infectious and eight years later the Westminster Gazette, 
up to its hocks in mixed metaphors, was proclaiming its resolve 
“not to be put off the main line of attack by the red herrings 
of an unreformed War Office.” At what stage the French 
fell into error one does not know, but their rendering of the 
phrase—dépister la meute—has almost exactly the opposite 
meaning to Nicholas Cox’s “laying the Dogs on the scent.” 


Indifference 

“TI suppose,” said my friend reflectively, “that one must 
accept Dr. Kinsey’s point that, au fond, women are not really 
frightfully interested in men. But I think he ought to have 
told us why they go on pretending to be.” 


A Shameful Admission 

For a fraction of a second, when I saw a paragraph on the 
front page of a Sunday newspaper headed “Harding Back 
At Work Soon,” I found myself trying to recall what had 
temporarily diverted the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
from his duties. We literary men are in constant danger of 


losing touch with reality and getting our values all wrong. 
STRIX 
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America Looks at 
Germany 


By D. W. BROGAN 


HE more sophisticated sections of the American public 

reacted to the news from Germany with the feeling of 

relief that overtakes a parent as his small boy success- 
fully skirts a hole in the ice. The small boy in this case was 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, the hole in the ice the 
possibly disastrous result of his indiscretion in openly backing 
Dr. Adenauer. Since it is widely believed that a corresponding 
indiscretion by Mrs. Luce helped to defeat Signor de Gasperi, 
the fears before the event were not unjustified. And since Dr. 
Adenauer has done far better than the most hopeful expected, 
American policy in Germany and about Germany is seen in 
the golden light of success. This success is the more gratifying 
as American policy in Germany was and is the subject of a 
good deal of criticism from such respected publicists as Mr. 
Walter Lippman and Mr. Drew Middleton. 

For example, the American concentration on or obsession 
with anti-Communism has been criticised as too inflexible and 
too negative to be the foundation of a successful German 
policy. Then the American support of Dr. Adenauer has 
been criticised as needlessly alienating the Social Democrats 
who might soon be the ruling party in the Federal Republic 
and would be if German unification were achieved. And the 
limited contacts between the American officials in Germany 
and the working classes were thought to aid the Communist 
campaign which represents America as the home of an 
aggressive and ruthless capitalism, indifferent to social justice 
and the natural ally of “ reaction.” 

At first sight, the election results seem to show that these 
fears were needless. Western Germany has turned down 
Communism with a near-unanimity that is highly gratifying 
to Americans, official and otherwise. This collapse of German 
Communism is widely attributed to the Berlin rising and its 
aftermath and, in part, to the success of the food gift scheme 
in Berlin. (It is not forgotten that this was an American 
scheme, frowned on by Britain and France, which has yet 
paid off.) And, of course, the triumph of a government as 
devoted to “free enterprise” as is that of Dr. Adenauer is 
very popular in a country which sincerely believes that it has 
found the secret of economic progress and sees, with distress, 
its allies whoring after false gods, socialism and a planned 
economy. The striking economic recovery of Germany is thus 
a tribute to the inherent soundness of the American way of 
life. Germany has chosen the better part and has been duly 
rewarded. 

Taken by themselves, these aspects of the German elections 
would be significant to America in its present mood, but they 
are even more significant when they are seen against a back- 
ground of profound American discontent with France, ranging 
from scepticism to hostility. France is seen as a country with 
a powerful and unshaken Communist party whose power is 
to be explained largely in terms of the selfishness and basic 
incompetence of the French business leaders. Apart from 
the Communist problem, there is the instability of French 
government; the memory of the prolonged cabinet crisis of 
the early summer is still lively; so is the impact of the great 
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strikes. Compared with France, Germany, Dr. Adenauer’s 
Germany, seems a good bet. The Americans admire success; 
they admire industry and they have conveniently short 
memories. Germany is not, at the moment, threatening any 
American interest and not offending any American sentiment. 
France, at home and abroad, in Morocco and in Tunisia, is 
presenting problems that the Americans think are partly due 
to French intransigence and to the weakness of the French 
government. It is not uncommon to hear it suggested that the 
Only reason for keeping American troops in France is that the 
lines of communication to Germany run through France and 
were it possible to keep the American forces in Europe supplied 
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from German or non-French ports, the French investment 
might be written off. 


But more reflective Americans know that the German 
situation is not as simple and as uniformly satisfactory as it 
seems at first sight. There is the perennial problem of German 
unity. That, it is recognised, is the problem from the German 
point of view and a problem which Germans will pay a very 
high price to solve. They may pay, it is feared, a price that 
would very much diminish the utility of Germany from the 
American point of view. To the average American the need 
to negotiate with Russia is not self-evident. Believing that all 
the faults are on one side, he sees no need to make concessions 
and any such move would be denounced as near treason. The 
more sophisticated Americans know that the Germans cannot 
be expected to see it that way, that even a Catholic 
conservative government like Dr. Adenauer’s cannot afford the 
luxury of mere anti-communism. They also see that it is absurd 
to expect the Soviet government to give up its hold on East 
Germany at a moment when it is very evident that whatever 
hopes were based on the staying power and intrinsic strength 
of the government of “the People’s Republic ” were baseless. 
Russia can maintain her position in Eastern Germany despite 
popular hostility and despite the demoralising effect on the 
Communists of the Federal Republic. To accept “free 
elections” which would throw the Russian zone into the 
Western camp is to expect a miracle. Many Americans, 
including some politicians, exaggerate the instability of Soviet 
power, talk cheerfully of its crumbling, put exaggerated trust 
in “ political warfare ” or in the effects of internal strife in the 
highest Soviet hierarchy, but more sober observers think that 
if German unity is to be attained, a price will have to be paid 
that the average American will think too high. For that price 
might be a neutral and disarmed Germany, since the Soviet 
government, no matter who heads it, has good reason to be 
afraid of a renascent Germany. The Russians, if not the 
Americans, well remember, and with ease, the, German war. 


All this has a direct bearing on what the Americans expect of 
the Adenauer government. They expect it to help create the 
European army and, if the French balk, to create a German army 
on which American aid will be lavished. And there is not only 
the military problem of defending western Europe to be con- 
sidered, there is the problem of unifying Europe, for most 
Americans are still convinced that the European sovereign 
nations are an anachronism. Americans can hold that the old 
concept of national sovereignty is outmoded in Europe and cling 
to it passionately, feverishly, in America, support the Bricker 
amendment which would at any rate cripple American 
diplomacy, but at the same time regard as irrelevant French 
(or British) fears and prejudices. Every move from Bonn 
that has an internationalist character or appearance is eagerly 
welcomed. So are events like the recent German acceptance 
of the Schuman plan Authority’s objection to rail rebates. 
Dr. Adenauer is seen as the good European, replacing previous 
occupants of this honorific office like Sir Winston Churchill and 
M. Robert Schuman. The possible German economic 
predominance in a unified or federalised Europe does not 
frighten many Americans. The degree to which German 
economic recovery is made possible by the lightness of the 
German defence burden is ignored. So is the possible dislike 
of many Germans for any revival of German military power 
which, in their experience, has had dire political results in the 
past and may well have in the future. Again, some see that 
Dr. Adenauer’s government may turn out to be a problem 
such as the Japanese government presents. The speed with 
which American policy in Germany and Japan has been 
reversed creates problems more clearly seen in Bonn or Tokio 
than in the State Department or the Pentagon. 


But these are problems for the future. For the present the 
stock of the German Federal Republic is high. So, rightly 
or wrongly, is the stock of the Eisenhower administration if 
not of the Secretary of State. It will not be very difficult 
to sell to the American people a policy of putting the money’ 
on Germany, not only at the expense of France but to some 
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degree of ourselves. If our competitive position worsens and 
we plead for trade not aid we may be told, “Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard.” The ant is the German working man, the 
sluggard, in too many American minds, abounds in England 
as well as France. The Germans, in American eyes, have now 
more than worked their passage. 


Africa Finds Its History 


By THOMAS HODGKIN 


O say that a nation has no history is like calling a 

man a bastard. Even if true, it is impolite. But this 

has not prevented the peoples of the world from trying to 
distinguish between the civilised (themselves) and the barbarous 
(the others); or from believing that what makes them civilised 
is their respectable pasi, and what makes the others barbarous 
is their lack of such a past. So, when Mr. Vernon Bartlett 
begins a recent book by telling us that Africa is “a continent 
without a history,” he is merely following the old tradition 
of putting the foreigner in his place by attacking his pedigree. 
Lord Milverton, in his pamphlet African Opportunity, is even 
more severe: 

“The African has had self-government. Until about 
fifty years ago he had had it for countless centuries, and 
all it brought him was blood-stained chaos, a brief, 
insecure life, haunted by fear, in which evil tradition 
and custom held him enslaved to superstition, hunger, 
disease squalor and ruthless cruelty, even to his family 
and friends. For countless centuries, while all the 
pageant of history swept by, the African remained un- 
moved—in primitive savagery.” 

Taken literally, this is nonsense. The School of Oriental 
and African Studies recently held a conference, attended by 
British, French, Belgian and African scholars, which—among 
its conclusions—agreed that the outlines of African history 
could be reconstructed by the co-operation of historians and 
archaeologists. It is true that we are as yet very ignorant 
about the history of pre-European Africa: but the cause of 
our ignorance is mainly our own past neglect, not the lack 
of a history to be known. The interesting questions in African 
history, as this Conference showed, are questions about the 
movement and growth of African societies. When was the 
camel introduced into the Sudan ?—and the horse? When 
did the working of iron begin, and the production of gold ? 
How precisely were the trade relations between West and 
North Africa organised ? What is the connection between the 
styles of the Nok sculpture of central Nigeria, the Ife heads 
and the Benin school ? How much influence did the kingdom 
of Meroe, in the thousand years of its existence, have upon 
Negro Africa? Did certain aspects of the conception of 
divine kingship, as it appears in West Africa, have originally 
a Meroitic origin? Before one can begin to answer such 
questions as these the stereotype of the “ unmoving African ” 
has to be abandoned. 

Perhaps, though, the thesis that “ Africans have no history ” 
is not meant to be believed. It*is more in the nature of a 
shot, or a cannonade, in the struggle for power that is develop- 
ing in Africa. For if Africans have no past—or if the only 
past they have was a sort of Hobbesian state of nature, a 
“war of every man against every man ”—then it might be 
(and is) argued that this is the state to which Africans would 
quickly return if they were permitted to govern themselves. 
If it is only European rule that stands between Africans and 
“ bloodstained chaos,” that is clearly a strong argument why 
reasonable Africans should prefer another millennium or two 
of European rule. 

As few Africans, reasonable or unreasonable, want anything 
of the kind, they have been compelled to turn back to their 
own history to establish their credentials. In doing so they 
are, of course, doing no more than Greeks, Serbs, Bulgars, 
Indians, Arabs, have done before them. The assertion of 
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political claims in the present is accompanied by an appeal 
to the past. “ The mountains look on Marathon, and Marathon 
looks on the sea.” In the earlier period of European cologj. 
sation the new African élite (like the Indian) tended to accept 
the simple equations: all that is European is civilised; aj 
that is African is barbarous. In West Africa it was large} 
due to the influence of a few men—like Casely Hayford, J. 4 
Sarbah and Samuel Johnson, writing on the history and insti. 
tutions of the Akan and Yoruba peoples—that these equations 
were rejected. So the West African élite of this generation 
take for granted that they also have inherited a complex and 
interesting civilisation, which can be enjoyed and respected, 
This belief is expressed in practical ways: in the return to 
African names in place of European names, and to African 
cloths in place of tweed suitings; in a renewed concern for 
African music and dancing and plastic arts; and even, some- 
times, in the substitution of palm wine for beer and whisky, 

The almost official adoption of “ Ghana” as the new name 
for the Gold Coast is another illustration of the same attitude. 
The question of the actual historic connection between the 
modern Gold Coast and the ancient kingdom of Ghana, which 
flourished north of the upper Niger between about the fifth 
and the thirteenth centuries, is obscure, controversial, and of 
secondary importance. What matters, as the Gold Coast 
Government puts it in its recent Proposals for Constitutional 
Reform, is that “the name of Ghana serves the purpose of 
providing the people of the Gold Coast with a symbol of their 
national unity and a link with past history.” It is difficult 
to take a pride in describing oneself as a “ Gold-coaster”; 
“ Aofien” is worse, and, hardly pronounceable; “ Nigerian” 
has its colonial associations; but “Ghana” and “Ghanan” 
are words which carry the kind of emotional charge which 
“ Hellas ”. and “ Hellene ” carried in Byron’s day. 

This appeal to history has its use as a weapon, not only 
against colonial rule, but also against colonial frontiers, 
Nobody pretends that existing African frontiers make much 
sense. So it is not surprising that Revisionist movements 
should be developing—most vigorously in Togoland, and to 
a less extent in the Cameroons, where after the First World 
War peoples were in fact bartered about precisely like pawns 
in a game. But these are only the first stirrings in a much 
more thorough-going attack on present territorial arrange- 
ments. For the moment African nationalists in the various 
colonial countries are preoccupied with their own internal 
problems. But already efforts are being made to establish 
connections between nationalist organisations across the 
existing frontiers. In place of the old utopian pan-Africanism 
more realistic plans for a re-grouping of African territories 
are being canvassed. Dr. Nkrumah’s conception of a United 
States of West Africa is one example. This process is stimu- 
lated, of course, by the tendency of Europeans, as in the 
Rhodesias, to seek their own forms of closer union. But it 
also draws inspiration from the reconstructed map of pre 
European Africa. Looking back to the sixteenth century, 
Africans discover the Songhai Empire, the Mossi kingdom, 
Kanem, Darfur, the Fung kingdom, the Galla States, Ethiopia, 
occupying the central belt of Africa, from Dakar to Djibouti. 
And they are the less inclined to regard the modern map as 
having any special sanctity. 

When history ceases to be regarded as the mere chronicle 
of things past—the reigns and battles of kings—and begins 
to be thought of in this instrumental way, inevitably a strain 
of romanticism appears. The natural answer to the myth 
that Africans have no history is the counter-myth of an African 
golden age. If the apologists for European rule assert that, 
before the coming of the European, the was “no account 
of Time; no Arts; no Letters; no Society; and which is worst 
of all, continuall feare, and danger of violent death; And the 
life of man, solitary, poore, nasty, brutish and short ”—it is 
equally open to the advocates of African self-government to 
argue that Africans only then enjoyed true freedom and 
equality. 

The great men in African history take on heroic stature: 
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Mansa Musa, the fourteenth-century Emperor of Mali; Ahmed 
Baba, the scholar of Timbuktu; Mohammad Askia, the con- 
temporary Of Henry VII, who reformed the administrative 
system of the Songhai Empire; Osei Tutu, the organiser of 
the Ashanti confederacy. The rediscovery of these earlier 
African leaders gives contemporary leaders the sanction of 
antiquity. They no longer appear as upstarts and pretenders, 
but as inheritors of an honourable tradition—successors to 
the Glory that was Ghana and the Grandeur that was Gao. 
The old complacent picture of African magic retreating before 
the advance of European science is reversed. We are pre- 
sented instead with the less comforting picture of a rationally 
ordered African civilisation corrupted by European magic; 
by the witchcraft of aspirins and aphrodisiacs; by the fetishistic 
belief that social status depends upon the ability to offer your 
friends whisky; and by the great juju of “ Senior Cambridge.” 


The Little Foxes 
By G. S. GALE 


NCE upon a time there was a bull, a mighty creature, 

powerful and ponderous of movement, sudden and 

quick in anger. This bull had deep instincts, one of 
the chief of which was to preserve the herd at all costs. He 
knew that the farmer had to allot fields among the animals, 
had to allow the sheep to graze and the gentle cows to pasture, 
had to sow some fields and leave others fallow, and had to 
stock fodder for the winter and share it out among his stock. 
He knew particularly that the farmer had to prosper, otherwise 
the farm would become derelict, there would be no food for 
any of the animals and they would have to fight each other 
and the animals outside to live at all. For the most part the 
great bull was silent, but all on the farm knew his strength 
and knew that most of the cows and calves and bullocks would 
follow his bidding. He had two chief comrades, a tough and 
wise and quiet ram, who led the sheep, and the dark stallion 
—as strong as he -who ruled the horses. But life was not 
quiet on the farm. For inside the farm there was a pack of 
foxes with cunning and sharp teeth, led by two wily red foxes. 
These foxes had clever and persuasive tongues, and they 
could bite their way through wire fences. The foxes found 
much discontent on the farm. Many of the animals, including 
those who produced much food and were accounted very 
valuable by the distant buyers whom the farmer sold to thought 
they did not get enough food. The wily red foxes said to the 
animals that if they wanted more food they should take it. 
They said that the farmer, instead of spending his money on 
fodder, spent it on enjoying himself and eating caviare. The 
farmer’s wealth (and he was wealthy) depended, they said, on 
the work of the animals and the food they produced. The 
foxes told the animals that if they wanted to live an easier 
life they should stop laying eggs and yielding milk and pulling 
ploughs and fattening themselves up for slaughter. The foxes 
said the animals must fight the farmer, and showed them how 
to. The foxes went to the smallholdings of the farmer’s 
workmen and killed their hens; they also killed the bird the 
farmer was fattening for Christmas. And just to be awkward 
they bit through the electric cables that lit the farm. 

* * ~ * 

It is entirely appropriate and in no way accidental that the 
most violent and rude scene at this year’s Trades Union 
Congress was between Mr. Arthur Deakin, and the two leaders 
of the Electrical Trades Union, Mr. Walter Stevens and 
Mr. Frank Foulkes, during a debate on wages. 

Che Electrical Trades Union had proposed a motion declaring 
the complete opposition of Congress to wage restraint, stating 
the fundamental concept of the trade union movement to be 
the improvement of the living standards of the working people, 
and supporting “ vigorous campaigning ” by unions for higher 
wages. It was this motion—almost unexceptionable, one 
might imagine, for a trade union audience—that brought down 
the wrath of Mr. Deakin. The motion was lost by 5,018,000 
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votes to 2,614,000. Immediately before, Congress had accepted 
unanimously a motion from the Post Office Engineering Union 
which rejected “any form of wage restraint which might 
interfere with the freedom of collective bargaining and 
independent arbitration ” and urged the government to stabilise 
the cost of living. On the face of it, there is not much between 
the two motions. True, any motion which emanates from such 
a source as the ETU is at once suspect. The union is led by 
communists and makes no bones about it. But this, in itself, 
would not damn the resolution. Both resolutions reject a 
wage restraint imposed by the government, of course, but 
there is nothing fresh about that. Both resolutions take the 
TUC a little further away from wage restraint this year than 
it was last year (when the arguments of the report produced 
by Sir Lincoln Evans and his Economic Committee followed 
pretty closely Mr. Butler’s assessment of the present economic 
position and the need for caution in making wage demands). 
But there is again nothing, surprising here. The government 
has been freeing the economy in an unspectacular, piecemeal 
fashion and prices here and there have risen. Those prices 
have been chiefly food prices. And a Tory government has 
been in office for another year. The TUC has, naturally, 
shifted its emphasis. It no longer exhorts and advises against 
large wage demands; it merely insists that wage increases 
should be negotiated and arbitrated. It utterly rejects the 
seemingly mild phrase “ vigorous campaigning,” for it knows 
what that means—industrial warfare, strikes, “ economic 
Bedlam ” as Mr. Deakin roared at Mr. Stevens and Mr. Foulkes. 
The strike of 4,500 contracting electricians was a preliminary 
skirmish to what might yet develop into industrial warfare. 

The TUC met while this skirmish was being fought, and when 
Mr. Stevens went to the rostrum to propose his motion he 
was cheered as a successful general is cheered. And when he 
spoke, he probably knew that he would not get his majority 
and spoke instead to the minority which might listen to his 
arguments and might note his strike. The Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions is claiming a 15 per 
cent. pay rise and that affects three million workers. Within 
the Confederation the ETU might well have got a majority 
for its resolution. The railwaymen, too, are pressing for a 
similar rise and the National Union of Railwaymen also is 
not by nature disposed towards the “ right-wing ” arguments 
in favour of moderation in wage demands and moderation in 
pressing them. On Monday the four unions representing 
dockers rejected an offer the employers made. It looks as if 
the engineering employers will make no offer at all. The 
employers are chilly; some of the unions are already warm 
with anger. There is much more thunder in the air than 
rumbled at Douglas. 

Yet the TUC will have nothing to do with “ vigorous 
campaigning.” When the Transport and General Workers 
Union, the General and Municipal Workers Union, and the 
National Union of Mineworkers agree together, they can 
normally expect a majority at the TUC. The two general 
workers unions are in no position to fight for increased wages 
through strikes, and in any case represent the poorer workers 
whose economic position would probably deteriorate if the 
higher-paid and more highly organised workers won their 
demands. The miners this year decided at their conference 
not to press for an all-round wage increase. But this is only 
half the explanation of the TUC’s decision. The TUC is not 
a negotiating body; it has no authority in the matter of wages 
save a moral authority. Unions last year voted in support of 
wage restraint while they themselves were demanding increases 
of up to £2 a week. Unions this year voted against “ vigorous 
campaigning ” though themselves perhaps prepared to take 
to arms should their demands be rejected. When the TUC 
votes on wages, behind the realism of its majority decisions 
lies the unreality of its authority. Unions who appreciate and 


‘ 


accept the arguments that widespread industrial strife in 


support of wage claims would benefit no one and that the 
granting of wage increases throughout industry would merely 
give another twist to the spiral of prices, will still make those 
demands and might yet support them with strikes when they, 
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leave the TUC and come down to the brass tacks of making 
their members better off. No univn is going to stand aside and 
let another grab a bigger share of the cake, even though almost 
all unions know that they would get more cake if they went 
about it in an orderly and quiet fashion instead of joining in 
a mad scramble. And even if most unions did hold back, a 
few scrambling unions could ruin the cake. It is a possibility 
—no more—that strikes for more wages will increase in 
numbers and severity. The ETU is showing the way. The 
TUC is saying “no,” and though it cannot order and compel 
it can exhort and influence. And that influence, stronger in 
the factories than in union executives, and affecting public 
opinion more than the speeches of union leaders, might well 
constrain the agitators. 
+ * * . 

Down on the farm, the great bull, the wise ram and the black 
stallion are still keeping things qui¢t, and the farm working. 
But the foxes are by no means licking their wounds and lying 
still. 


Coal: A Miner’s View 


By G. W. MITCHELL* 


HE problem of supplying the country’s need for coal 

is one that has remained unsolved since 1945. Resort 

to imports has had to be made, despite the increase 
of output from 190 million tons in 1946 to 226 million tons 
in 1952. The average weekly wage has increased from 
£6 3s. 2d. to £12 Os. 7d. including allowances in kind. The 
pit-head selling price of coal has increased from 38s. 10d. to 
59s. 3d. a ton. Thirty-nine more tons of coal per man per 
year are being produced than in 1946. This represents a 
weekly increase in production over 1946 of approximately 
750,000 tons. The average age of the miner is just over 
forty years. These are the official figures and must be taken 
into consideration when assessing the responsibility for the 
deplorable condition in which the coal industry has been for the 
past seven years. 

There is a growing tendency to hold not only the miner, but 
the mining community as a whole, responsible for the shortage 
of coal. The popular press tends to make coal “ news.” 
The miner’s life is watched with a criticising zeal unmatched 
by any other worker in the world. Solutions to his problems 
are found, his working life dictated for him (if he will accept 
the dictate) and his pleasures arranged to meet the wishes 
of others rather than himself. 

There is a tendency for the public to expect in return for 
giving the miners the top rate for industrial workers, the coal 
the country needs, disregarding human and physical con- 
siderations. As one with thirty-six years’ experience in the 
pits, and twenty year¢ a coal-face worker, I believe it is 
physically impossible for the miner individually to produce, 
under the mechanised methods now in use, more coal than 
he does at present. Absenteeism will of course be thrown 
at me here. I believe the real issues are being lost under 
the clouds of smoke that arise from the fires of this controversy. 
This is not a new problem; it has been common to the mines 
during the whole of my lifetime, and will remain with us 
until a sense of responsibility to the miners is felt by the 
public. This means understanding the problems involved by 
the nature of the miner’s work, the complications of his wage 
system, the strain upon the nerves of the coal-face worker, 
who never knows when he will be seriously injured or killed. 
This is not sentimentality but a statement of fact. I have 
worked side by side with miners who have suffered previous 
accidents, who have involuntarily shivered from head to toe 
at the sound of falling coal; with men who have awakened 
in the night in a cold sweat of fear due to accidents that 
have happened only in their dreamy disturbed sleep. 
One miner in every three suffers an accident each year. I 


* Mr. Mitchell has been a miner for thirty-six years in the South 
Yorkshire and North Notts coalfields. 
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myself have suffered seven accidents serious enough to qualify 
for compensation. 

Absenteeism must be related to these things, not constantly 
attributed to a lack of responsibility in the miner or to his 
having too much money. How does the charge of persistent 
absenteeism stand up against the fact of Saturday working, 
which produced last year 10} million tons of coal? The 
fact is that the miner has been voluntarily working on Satur- 
days for the past six years and been working full time for 
fourteen years after a lifetime of short time. Figures of 
absentees often quoted by the popular press relate to those 
absent through sickness, accident and holidays, and include, 
of course, voluntary absentees. The nature of the miner’s 
work and his greater susceptibility to illness (psychological 
and medical).and accident are ignored. The drabness of 
colliery villages, the dreariness of his life, the segregation from 
the rest of the community which history has dictated for the 
miner, are very relevant factors in the problem of absenteeism 
and cannot be overcome in a night. The community must 
accept joint responsibility for these conditions, also for the 
fact that intensive publicity for recruitment, improved con- 
ditions of employment and reasonable wage rates have failed 
to attract young men other than miners’ sons into the industry. 

This failure to recruit new men, or hold those already in 
the industry, has resulted in a concentration upon immediate 
production and a neglect of development problems. In 1952 
when recruitment increased, insufficient face room was avail- 
able for the increased manpower with a consequent reduction 
In October, 1950, the NCB issued 
a plan for the coal industry covering the years 1950-1965. 
It visualised a steadily increasing output culminating in a 
20 per cent. increase in production by 1965, and coinciding 
with this a steadily decreasing manpower, with 11 per cent. 
less in 1965. This plan appeared to be a realistic approach 
to the problems involved, and suggested that efforts towards 
a permanent solution were being made. Yet in less than 
three years we find the plan falling sadly behind schedule, 
and the old fallacies and solutions being revived by the 
popular press. The NCB statement on falling productivity 
states: “It is significant that the Divisions whose productivity 
declined most were, on the whole, those with the most recruits 
to train and extra manpower to absorb as well: Delays in 
bringing major reconstruction schemes into production also 
had some effect in reducing productivity.” 

The rate of annual investment by the Board’s plan was at 
1949 prices estimated at £60 millions; the investment in 
1952 was £38 million (64 per cent.). The Board in its 
statement of the 1952 accounts says, “ The signs are that, if 
anything, the expenditure envisaged in the initial Plan will 
prove to have been under-estimated. It is a matter of serious 
concern that investment . . . should be so much less than 
planned. This lag in investment is already causing loss of 
coal, the new schemes ought by 1952 to have been making a 
greater contribution to production.” 

Lack of trained engineers, essential materials and concen- 
tration on immediate problems are probably the main causes 
of this. But in view of the output of 334 cwts. per man 
shift in the Ruhr, and 36 cwts. in Holland and Poland in 
1936, exceeding by far the output of British miners in 1952 
of 24 cwts., this under-investment must cause the utmost 
concern. The Reid Committee considered that “the 
traditional haulage systems used in Britain constitute one of 
the greatest single technical causes of the lower OMS in 
British mines compared with the Ruhr and Poland.” Should 
we be satisfied with the progress of power loading which 
is the most economical of all the various methods used, more 
than doubling output at the face? The amount of coal 
power-loaded was only 5 per cent. of the total produced in 
1952, while 10 per cent. of the total was still being got by hand, 
and 15,000 ponies and horses are still used for haulage 
purposes. 

In order to prescribe a remedy for any disease or fault, it 
is necessary to diagnose accurately. The approach must be 
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objective. “ Whipping” the miner, with all his failings, will 
not solve the problem. The long-term solutions must lie 
jn the pressing on of developm nt in the more productive 
pits and areas; in concentration on mechanisation, par- 
ticularly on power loading and locomotive haulage; in an 
intensive and sincere effort to improve the relations at pit 
level between the management and the men. An attempt 
to break down the barriers between the mining community 
and the rest of society will have to be made. The continual 
harping upon the minor faults of the collier, the constant 
reiteration that the life’s blood of the nation depends on his 
efforts (and consequently holding him responsible when he 
fails, as he inevitably must under present conditions) do noth- 
ing to help. On the contrary they can be positively harmful, 
and result in the miners retiring more than ever into their 
state of segregation from the rest of the community. 


A reply to this article, by Mr. J. R. L. Anderson, a journalist who 
has made a close study of conditions in the coal-mining industry, will 
appear in next week’s “ Spectator.” 


UNDERGRADUATE ARTICLE 


Giants in the Earth 
By HILARY MILES (Newnham College, Cambridge) 


‘6 O you find yourself much troubled by Midgets ? 
asked the woman in the Turkish Bath. 

Swathed in a cocoon of steam, through which I 
could but dimly discern her as an insubstantial shape, I con- 
sidered the question. Mr. White had his Lilliputians, and Mr. 
Thurber his litthe men with beards, but I was delighted or 
troubled by neither of these. Giants had always been my 
burden. Someone had told me that the first men had been 
giants; and these monstrous and mythical ancestors had come 
every evening to persecute me. 

It was a Giant, hidden in the wardrobe or the chest of 
drawers, that made it creak; a Giant that blew at the curtains, 
making the night-light flicker. Giants climbing in at the 
window rattled the sash, or lay under the bed, breathing softly. 
They thought they moved silently, but I could always hear 
them—they rustled and sighed, their bones cracked and their 
shoes squeaked. Every night we went through a desperate 
race: once inside the borders of sleep I was safe, but in my 
waking moments I was vulnerable. Sometimes I would reach 
sanctuary almost before they had time to sneak into the room, 
but on other nights they would drive sleep away, and would 
gather round my bed in crowds, staring down at me (I never 
saw them at these times because I hid under the bed-clothes 
in fear, but I could hear them breathing. I could always hear 
them breathing, wherever they were. Sometimes the breaths 
were slow and irregular, sometimes short and quick. Occasion- 
ally a Giant would hold his breath, but I would hear him 
letting it out—“ Pwhoo-oo-00-oosh”’). As time went by they 
got bolder, and would even wait for me under the bed, in the 
cupboard, and behind the bathroom door. 

“ Midgets ? ” I said, “ no, I’m not troubled by Midgets . . .’ 

“In the grass, you know,” said the woman. Yes, Mr. White 
had known about that—tiny horsemen tilting through the grass, 
stabbing your ankles, tripping you up. 

I was filled with a sudden understanding. I knew now why 
the Giants, of recent years, had gone from my house— 

... they but now who seemd 
In bigness to surpass Earths Giant sons 
Now less then smallest Dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberless, like that Pigmean race 
Beyond the /ndian Mount, or Faerie Elves, 
Whose midnight Revels, by a Forrest side 
Or Fountain some belated Peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sees, while over head the Moon 
Sits Arbitress, and neerer to the Earth 
Wheels her pale course. . . 

“In the Parks.” she added. In the Pari:s? so near to 


” 
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civilisation ? “ Look,” she said, showing ankles studded with 
round pink lumps. “ Bite something terrible.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I am troubled by them. But they don’t 
bite me. They put stones in my shoes, they beat my legs with 
nettles and thistles. They give me blisters on my heels, fill 
my sandals with grit, and stick dry grass between my toes.” 

“ Really ? ” she said uneasily. 

“Yes,” I pursued, “and they scratch my legs in the hope 
that I am wearing stockings that will ladder; and they put 
that deceptive dry look on cowpats.” 

The Woman wiped her brow, a ghostly movement just 
perceptible through the vapour. 

“ Hot, isn’t it ? ” she said. 

“And furthermore,” I continued, “they put nice black- 
berries just within reach, and when I stretch for them, the 
Midgets push me off my balance, and crucify me between 
barbed branches’ They bring their ant-divisions by land and 
air to where I am sitting; they advise the local wasp-batteries 
that I am picnicking on apples and honey sandwiches. It is, 
of course, superfluous to point out that they are the same 
pisgies, elves, or hob-goblins that plait horses’ manes in the 
night and over-look the sows; the demi-puppets that by moon- 
shine do the green sour ringlets make, whereof the ewe not 
bites. 

“ And it has just occurred to me that possibly their activities 
are the true cause of Resistentialism. This,” I said, gazing 
sternly at my companion through the hissing steam, “is the 
name given, by Mr. Paul Jennings in the Spectator some years 
ago, to the system whereby inanimate objects resist human 
control. 

“ The spoon which inserts its bowl under a running tap; the 
spectacles which are always upstairs (unless you want to read 
in bed, in which case they will return to the drawing room and 
slip themselves down by the arm of your chair); the boxes of 
matches which employ similar tactics—as indeed do fountain 
pens; the milk which boils over while you are on the tele- 
phone; the pile of dirty plates which conceal themselves until 
you have quite finished washing up... .” The room was now 
impossibly full of steam, through which the Woman only 
rarely appeared, wraithlike. 

“ The picture that continually sets itself askew;” I went on 
“ the pile of books that overbalances—such minor examples are 
endless. Many are, indeed, almost too classic to mention— 
the shoelace that breaks when you are in a hurry, the untrace- 
able door banging upstairs. All these are to a greater or less, 
extent resistential. Have you ever been struck by the 
apparently idiotic behaviour of a wet sheet on a windy day, 
when you are trying to hang it on the line? And yet nothing 
could be more deliberate than its lunatic embraces. 

“It has been held, after prolonged and scholarly investiga- 
tions, that some things, such as curtains, keys, handkerchiefs, 
combs, are in the highest degree resistential, while the resis- 
tance of others, such as windowsills, is practically (though 
never, alas, entirely) negligible. It now seems to me that the 
behaviour of those things we. so inaccurately term ‘ inanimate’ 
is not due to an observable and consistent rule of nature, but 
is the direct result of the labours of Midgets. If this is so, 


the Midgets must be closely related to the Gremlins. The 
civilian branch of the family, I suppose. 
“I might even,” I reflected, “hazard the theory that 


Midgets have some measure of control over the weather.” 

The Woman stirred, gathering up her towel. 

“ Fantastic, I know,” I said, “ but surely not beyond the 
bounds of possibility. After all; when you see what Gremlins 
can achieve... . ” 

The Woman paused at the door of the steam room, smiling 
kindly. 

“If you feel at all faint,” she said, “ you can always come 
out for a breath of air, you know. They won’t mind.” 

“Mind?” I said, “mind? I wouldn’t care if they did 
mind. /’m not one to kow-tow to a lot of Midgets.” 





Mr. James Pope-Hennessy’s series of articles on contemporary 
London wili be resumed in next week's “ Spectator.” 
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SURPRISES AT STRATFORD 


Tue Prays: The Merchant of Venice——King Richard IIl—Antony 
and Cleopatra——The Taming of the Shrew——King Lear. 
(March 17th to October 3ist, 1953.) 

THE present season at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, from 
the materialistic viewpoint of box office takings, is the most success- 
ful ever. No doubt contributory factors are the influx of visitors 
to the Coronation and the continued employment of stage actors 
of star quality. No doubt also, as jealousy prompts the retort 
in darker corners of the London theatre, tourists and trippers 
who go to watch the swans fly along the Avon or pay their money 
to walk where William Shakespeare may, or may not, have been 
born are more easily drawn in to a performance of his work at the 
end of a sightseer’s day than in London, where the latest 3-D film 
and the Palladium are in exhilarating competition. 

But to admit this does not detract from the fact that Stratford has 
changed in the past few years from being simply a tourists’ theatre 
to one of international artistic importance. While the Old Vic, for 
a long time exciting and for a short time great, has in the last few 
years been steadily conducted by its Governors into a backwater of 
mediocrity, kept afloat by Arts Council grants and film-star pub- 
licity campaigns, Stratford has thrust ahead. The National Theatre, 
in all but name, stands by the Avon, not the Thames. Indeed, apart 
from the occasional flashes of Sir John Gielgud, the English theatrical 
tradition based on the playing of Shakespeare has recently been 
better served in Bristol and Birmingham than in London. 

Theatrical reputations are ephemeral ; what is this year may not 
be next. And that is much more true of a theatre than of an actor. 
The Old Vic, under its new director Michael Benthall, may now throw 
off some of its shackles : wecan hopeso. But this year policy, produc- 
tions and performances at Stratford have certainly reached an 
extraordinary degree of schematic integration. Here, we feel, 
after seeing the plays, is something approaching closely the ideal 
of national repertory. - Repertory as a system, of course, 
imposes its own handicaps. Perfection may not be expected from 
any, or at the best more than one, of the productions. Lear must 
suffer because the casting of Antony and Cleopatra is exceptionally 
good. The last two plays in the repertory get far too little rehearsal 
time. But these difficulties are overcome to some extent this season 
by the versatility and idealism shared by the group of artists employed. 
It is significant in this context that the two principal producers, the 
two successful designers, and the four leading players all owe much 
of their training or development to the inspiration and practical 
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teaching oMhat great servant of the English theatre, Michel St. Denis, 

Theatre, particularly traditional theatre, depends ultimately op 
performances. And repertory for its theatrical justification depends 
rather on brilliant surprises than on standards of expected competence, 
Miss Peggy Ashcroft is, we know in advance, to be a beautifully 
spoken, slightly stylised and subtly comedic Portia : a set-piece, one 
might say, for students. Surprising though, and rewarding, to find 
her giving a sensual, blown, coarsely mocking Cleopatra ; a courtesan 
regnant of infinite variety from the voluptuous uncoiling of her 
sinuous body to the taunting quixotry of her death. Cleopatra is a 
more ** unplayable ’’ part technically than any other; certainly 
than Lear. Shakespeare overloaded the woman with wildly rich 
description and refused her more than cursory tantalising oppor- 
tunities to illustrate their truth. He was, of course, writing for a 
boy-player. But I think this Cleopatra on Miss Ashcroft’s best 
nights (and it is time for critics to concede to players of great quality 
that performances, particularly of intricately emotional parts, may 
be extremely variable) is the most lucid, exciting and total interpre- 
tation we have had, or shall have, for many years. 

Setting it off is the flashing sweep of Mr. Glen Byam Shaw’s 
production. Mr. Byam Shaw has an impeccable line : both Antony 
and Richard III are examples of the producer’s true craft—the 
self-less illumination of other artists’ work. I suspect that he is 
unique in the modern theatre in understanding with full sympathy 
the problems of author, designer and actor. 

Mr. Michael Redgrave, in himself the triple pillar of this Stratford 
season, plays Shylock, Antony and Lear. Mr. Redgrave, it is always 
said deprecatingly and wrongly, is an ** intellectual *’ actor. He is 
an emotional actor. Settling this finally and clearing up the con- 
fusion is his playing of Lear ; a performance, I feel, which in its 
simplicity must also seal his claim to greatness ; a hard-won great, 
ness which, if this actor would now cast aside his two vocal tricks— 
the guttural and the breaking voice, would be absolute. 

Lear may be played two ways ; as the finest opportunity in drama 
for conscious, tutored histrionics, or as classically pure, relentless 
tragedy ; the story of the consequences of mental and spiritual 
blindness. The actor who plays intellectually chooses the former ; 
the actor who, as an intellectual, perceives the truth is bound to 
attempt the latter. And if his approach to the playing is entirely 
emotional, as Redgrave’s is and Olivier’s for instance is not, the 
result may be greatness both of conception and execution. It is 
interesting to compare this season Redgrave’s Antony—pure Roman, 
the physical transcending the mental—and his Lear, which is 
essentially Greek, and to note that by each the audiences are moved, 

There are two other major surprises. The reclamation of Marius 
Goring to serious theatre ; brave casting for Richard in which only 
his long-neglected voice prevents his, at least, challenging the memory 
of Olivier. But where he fails in the grand way there, his exquisite, 
sweetly spoken, contrapuntal Fool and his incisively developed 
Octavius Caesar have about them an _ unsuspected perfection. 
Throughout this, his first season in full control, Mr. Byam Shaw has 
bravely mixed the experimental with the certain. He may have 
expected, perhaps, that Miss Yvonne Mitchell would carry off the 
impossible wooing scene of Lady Anne by Richard, and that she 
would get, without sentiment, to the pathos beneath Cordelia’s 
priggery. But her Katherina, a wild, gypsy Shrew in love, was not so 
obvious. Yet with Goring’s bluff, Laughtonesque Petruchio as 
a foil and in a beautifully toned if rather fussy production by Mr. 
George Devine, she sets the style which turns one of the most 
unpalatable knock-about farces in history into a romantic comedy 
of perfectly valid wit and charm. 

There are many other fine things—notably the final emergence 
of Mr. Harry Andrews as a major actor—but there are also faults 
which upset the high quality of artistic integration which has been the 
achievement of the season. Chief is the saccharine production of 
The. Merchant of Venice ; oddly out of key with the others and 
notable only for the Portia and the Shylock. There are serious 
lapses in the secondary casting of each play, and most strangely 
three student-standard performances in important parts. There is 
the failure of the bold, justifiable experiment of employing the painter 
Robert Colquhoun to design Lear. His static setting and awkward 
costumes hinder both players and production. Mr. Devine allows 
us such a clean development of the tragedy that this lapse—I suggest 
of supervision—is a great pity. 

It is also miserable still to find at Stratford music drowning the 
voices. The words are the thing in this theatre and we should be 
allowed to hear them at all times. They have been spoken most 
beautifully this season. DEREK MONSEY. 
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A Doll’s House. By Henrik Ibsen. (Lyric, Hammersmith.)}—— 
Penelope. By W. Somerset Maugham. (Arts Theatre.) 


Tue blame for Miss Mai Zetterling’s failure with Nora Helmer 
cannot be laid entirely on Ibsen himself. Certainly Ibsen foisted 
onto the actress who plays the doll an infuriatingly wordy characteri- 
sation which, in the first two acts, is completely at odds with Nora’s 
character as he later develops it. He gives no reasonable indication 
that in the ‘‘silly little skylark’’ is latent a woman with not only 
the courage but the sense to rebel. But that is known, and in fact 
Ibsen’s failure is paradoxically the reason why Nora has the reputa- 
tion of being a great acting part: it gives an actress a superb oppor- 
tunity of showing herself in some measure a creative artist. But 
even on the level of ordinary craftsmanship, unless the actress plays 
across the lines (not quite against them) in those two acts which 
illuminate the child-wife in all her futility, the whole character of 
Nora, particularly in the transformation scene with its moving feel 
of emotional maturity, will go for what it is worth on paper and not 
for what it is played. Miss Zetterling in that scene is very good, 
showing something of her movingly sincere quality as an actress, 
but it is too late. She has gone so far in cluttering up the doll with 
fey twitterings, little-girl coyness, a plaintive, forced monotone voice 
and a general feel of aggravating silliness that it is impossible to 
believe, when the moment comes for Nora to slam the door on the 
doll’s house, that she could have suddenly acquired the dignity 
of a reasonable human being. 

Mr. Mogens Wieth’s way with Torvald, the successful banker, 
does not help. He sees him simply as a naif, platitudinous droll and 
plays him as such, with mannered expertness, to flaccidly humorous 
and occasionally touching effect. But this interpretation finally 
overbalances the play. It is questionable, anyway, whether two 
Scandinavian actors speaking imperfect English (Miss Zetterling 
seems to be cultivating her accent hard, and is less easily intelligible 
than Mr. Wieth, making his first appearance in this country) are 
ideal casting for a play which, whatever its country of origin, is a 
universal classic. 

Nevertheless, this revival has some remarkably fine things in it 
and Mr. Peter Ashmore has achieved a beautifully set and com- 
pellingly claustrophobic production sparked, at times, by rare 
flashes of comedy. Ibsen, as usual, comes out of it well; his irritating, 
illogical, rebellious work of genius can still beat an audience into 
glad, if not happy, submission. 

~ “ ~ * 

Penelope, last played in 1909, is Early Maugham with a curiosity 
value to collectors only. The story of a young woman who gets 
back her jaded husband’s love by encouraging him in his affair 
with her best friend, it still has a certain repetitious, adolescent, 
period charm. Miss Pauline Jameson, in the Marie Tempest title 
role, gives a pedantically pleasant if rather heavy performance, 
suggesting in appearance a younger Edith Evans seen reflected through 
ever sO many mirrors. But why, if we are to have revivals of these 
immature and only moderately good plays, can’t they be cut and 
produced with a little more speed and bite? The third act of Penelope 
is quite superfluous now the curtain goes up at seven and none of us 
has a heavy dinner to digest, but if it must remain, slice, ice and shake 


it up so that at least it whets our frustrated appetite. D. M. 
MUSIC 
Three Choirs Festival—— Arabella. By Richard Strauss. (Royal 


Opera House.) 
Tue Three Choirs Festival at Gloucester went its normal and happy 
course in cloudless sunshine. There were many old favourites in the 
programmes, including /srael in Egypt and Elijah, and only one new 
work, strictly speaking. This was Anthony Scott’s Chorale Variations, 
a piece of traditional writing that owed much to Brahms but was 
disfigured by some ill-judged orchestration. Among the less common 
works was Frank Bridge’s A Prayer, which plainly fired the choirs’ 
enthusiasm with its rich Elgarian writing. Vaughan Williams con- 
ducted his Dona nobis pacem and Job. The marriage of Whitman 
with John Bright, the Apocalypse and snatches from the minor 
prophets of the Old Testament is uneasy and Dona nobis pacem is a 
work of great moments rather than a successful unity. Whitman’s 
Dirge for Two Veterans finds Vaughan Williams at his best and 
Bruce Boyce’s singing of the Reconciliation, which precedes it, was 
movingly eloquent. The music of Job without its accompanying 
masque loses much of its point. This is genuine music for dancing, 
Out of place in the concert-room or even, as at Gloucester, in a 
cathedral. Arnell’s early Sinfonia quasi Variazioni, conducted by the 
composer, struck the harsher contemporary note generally absent 
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from this festival ; and the Magnificat from Monteverdi’s Vespers 
was another unusual departure from tradition, admirable in intention 
though something of a puzzle to the audience. Perhaps the finest 
single performance of the whole festival was Gervase de Peyer’s 
playing of Finzi’s clarinet concerto, quite exceptional both in its 
technical address and rich poetry and variety of tone. 

The miniature Strauss festival given by the Bavarian State Opera 
opened at Covent Garden on Tuesday evening with a performance of 
Arabella. This opera, which has only been heard a handful of times 
twenty years ago in this country, suffers from Hofmannsthal’s 
involved and rather silly libretto, one of the innumerable variants of 
Viennese Liebelei more suited to the cinema than to the opera-house. 
However, Lisa della Casa’s singing of the title-réle made even 
Strauss’s duller and thinner music acceptable. Her voice is beauti- 
fully even and full throughout its whole range, only very occasionally 
pinched in the top register ; and her style, like her appearance and 
her whole stage presence, unfailingly distinguished. Hermann Uhde 
was not quite happily cast as Mandryka, a part which demands a 
very high and brilliant baritone voice ; but he too sang and acted with 
a style and confidence that were a delight. Gerda Sommerschuh had 
the difficult and thankless travesti role of Zdenka, Arabella’s quite 
incredible (and incredibly silly) sister ; and although visibly somewhat 
ill at ease, she carried off the part without mishap. There was an 
admirable comic study of Arabella’s impecunious father, Count 
Waldner, by Benno Kusche and Erika Koeth’s metallic coloratura 
was well suited to the part of the ** Fiakermilli.’’ Strauss’s music, 
gustily turgid and cloyingly sweet by turns, is seldom really memorable 
and too often familiar from past works, whose glories he never quite 
recaptures. But it was an excellent opportunity for the opera-going 
public to become acquainted with a work never likely to find a place 
in the repertory in this country ; and the performance did the music 
justice and, in the case of Lisa della Casa, perhaps even something 
more. MARTIN COOPER. 


GLYNDEBOURNE IN EDINBURGH 


The Rake’s Progress has stolen critical attention from Glyndebourne’s 
other contributions to the Edinburgh Festival this year, neither of 
which is new. These are, however, worth some attention, not least 
perhaps from the company itself. La Cenerentola is one of Glynde- 
bourne’s real successes, an entertainment of almost negligible 
musical content made not merely palatable but delicious by the 
inexhaustible effervescence of a witty production and first-rate sing- 
ing, both amusing and musical, nearly all round. Its weakness was 
its leading lady, Marina de Gabarain, who on the opening night was 
the Cinderella of the production as well as of the opera. No doubt 
the character ought to be downtrodden and hard-working, but Miss 
de Gabarain, with some encouragement perhaps from Carl Ebert, 
carries realism too far. Rossini surely never intended, with that 
pathetic little song Una volta, to paint such a picture of misery as 
this weary chanting of it suggested, nor such cruelly hard work as the 
singer made of the virtuoso parts. These characteristics of the per- 
formance may seem to heighten the dramatic illusion, but they 
ignore the music’s need, which is for an altogether livelier and more 
brilliant performance. There should be no question as to which 
ought to come first, and when the order of priorities is observed a 
very good production will be perfect. 

A perfect production of the other opera, Jdomeneo, is neither so 
near nor so easy. It is an old-fashioned opera seria, and its operatic 
existence hangs by the slenderest thread, a thin classical plot eked 
out with irrelevant additions, connecting a succession of arias almost 
unrelieved by any intermittence of concerted numbers. In no pro- 
duction could it ever satisfy modern operatic tastes, and the imagina- 
tion of Ebert, who is an essentially modern producer, has obviously 
not been fired by it. His solution is not even as good as might be, 
almost as though he had given up altogether in despair. Vocally 
too the opera is a difficult proposition. Even more than La Cenerent- 
ola it demands, by today’s standards, super-singers to justify its 
existence. They cannot even help themselves out, as in the Rossini, 
with a bit of ** character ’’: it must be sheer singing, the more so 
as little of the music is great Mozart. Such singing was not often to 
be heard on the first night at Edinburgh, except from Sena Jurinac, 
who as Ilia, in Se il padre perdei, near the beginning of Act 2 (admit- 
tedly the most beautiful aria in the opera), let us hear just how much 
can be done with this music. Jennifer Vyvyan as Electra showed 
something of her earlier form only in her final aria, and the rest of 
the cast simply did their best, which was generally creditable but 
rarely good enough for a work otherwise so unsatisfying. (Though 
at a later performance, heard by radio, Helmut Krebs, who had been 
very harsh as Idamante, had greatly improved, and sang indeed very 
beautifully.) 
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The lesson of this production seems to be not so much that even 
Glyndebourne can nod as that Idomenco is an impossible work, for 
if they cannot do it well, surely no company can. We can be grateful 
to them for an opportunity to hear it professionally sung, but not 
even the most ardent Mozartian could wish it to be taken into the 
popular repertory. COLIN MASON. 


CINEMA 


Return to Paradise ; The Secret Four. (Odeon, Leicester Square.}—— 
The Master of Ballantrae. (Warner.}——Scandal at Scourie. 
(Empire.) 

Tue South Sea islands, on the screen, traditionally feature Dorothy 

Lamour and some form of natural disaster, preferably volcanic ; 

Return to Paradise, a film shot entirely in Samoa, can at least be 

given credit for trying a different, and fairly novel, approach. The 

story, introduced by a somewhat sickly theme song, brings a casual 
beachcomber to a small island, governed with vindictive puritanism 
by a missionary manqué (Barry Jones), who busily calls down hell 
fire upon the islanders and employs a primitive force of storm- 
troopers to dragoon them into church-going. The beachcomber, 
played by Gary Cooper with his customary laconic, easy-going, and 
now perhaps slightly weary toughness, effects a revolution, falls in 
love with an island girl (Roberta Haynes), sees the demented tyrant 
implausibly transformed into a benign patriarch, and comes back 
to the island, years later, to rescue his daughter from the American 

Air Force. The film attempts a gentle, leisurely charm—Technicolor 

lagoons and palm trees, South Sea customs and celebrations, an air 

of idyllic tranquillity. But the script lacks control and Mark Robson, 

a director known for some smooth, efficient Hollywood productions, 

appears scarcely to have got the feel of his subject ; it seems all 

rather heavily artless, more faux-naif than authentically simple, and 
the effect is mainly of an unsatisfactory half-way house between 
familiar Hollywood convention and the real thing. In the same 
programme, The Secret Four (with John Payne and Coleen Gray) is 
a moderately slick, more than moderately brutal, little thriller. It 
develops its story, of a perfect crime that goes wrong, with a mono- 
tonous recourse to gunplay, beatings-up and the confused ethics of 
the double-cross. 
* * * 
The Master of Ballantrae is a book of such quality that one cannot 
but resent a film which wilfully jettisons the better part of the splendid 
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story, to substitute a gimcrack plot of its own. The Master himself, 
as rewritten for Errol Flynn, emerges as any determinedly dashing, 
faintly unscrupulous screen adventurer ; his brother Henry Durie 
(Anthony Steel) becomes a virtuous nonentity ; Francis Burke, in 
the hands of Roger Livesey, is promoted to serve as lumbering, 
clowning comic relief, and the picture—which omits the whole strange 
expedition into the American wilderness in favour of some second- 
hand pirate escapades—improbably culminates in a reconciliation 
between the brothers and the Master’s reunion with a wan, tearful 
Lady Alison. Jack Cardiff has stylishly photographed the misty, 
grey-green Highland scenery. And, if one is prepared to forget 
Stevenson as easily as the screenwriters appear to have done, the 
concentration on sword fights and knock-about makes this an Errol 
Flynn vehicle no worse than the average, and rather more vigorous 


than some. 
: . > 


Scandal at Scourie—a title which might indicate some sort of 
political exposé—turns out to be a tame, sugary little story about 
the trials of a Catholic orphan who, after she has rendered herself 
homeless by carelessly setting the orphanage on fire, is adopted into 
a predominantly Protestant Canadian community of the 1890s, 
All the ingredients of what the Americans call soap opera—shameless 
sentimentality, improbable melodrama, reiterated cosy domestic 
detail—are unremittingly employed. Greer Garson, equipped with 
an Irish accent and a distant, whimsical smile, and Walter Pidgeon, 
as a rising politician who has outdone his rivals at ** lacrosse, cricket, 
love and elections ’’ indefatigably star in this confected, syrupy 
affair. PENELOPE Houston. 





SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 185 
Report by Joyce Johnson 
Readers were asked to submit descriptions of new Looking-Glass 


Insects. Carroll’s style was to be preserved but post-Carrollian data 
might be used, if desired. 


I feared a plague of Test Crickets and a swarm of Spelling Bees, 
but nothing of the kind arrived. Numbers were fairly evenly 
divided between the seventy odd species, although flies of various 
kinds came easily the thickest.. Then came a few Ants and Bees 
(more Sewing than Spelling and one lonely Daily Worker), only 
four Crickets (Test, County, French and Gnot; the latter was observed, 
of course, ‘‘pretty low down’’), several Sugar-Daddy-Longlegs, 
three very nice Char-Ladybirds, and among the singles I should 
like to mention the Public-Housefly, the Rowing-Bluebottle, the 
Bryant-and-Maybug, the Thick-Earwig, the Keep-off-the-Grass- 
hopper and the See-no-Weevil, Hear-no-Weevil and Speak-no-Weevil. 
Nor must I forget to thank N. George for her (7?) illustrations of the 
Shoe-Hornet and Poppy-Cockroach, conceived, if not executed, 
in the true Tenniel spirit. 


When I set the conipetition, I had in mind Chapter ITI of ‘* Through 
the Looking-Glass,’’ and three quarters of the entries were in this 
vein. The remaining quarter, so long as they were in Carroll’s 
style (which could not be said of all of them) were not disqualified 
on this account, and if they do not appear among the prize-winning 
ones, it is because the conversations between Alice and the Gnat 
produced the most successful results. And what a uniform level 
these reached! I had to spend a great deal of thought before reducing 
a well-winnowed batch of twenty down to ten, and then, Dodo-like, 
decided that all these had won and all must have prizes. Therefore 
ten shillings each from the Spectator box of comfits to J. B. Alexander, 
Edward Blishen, G. J. Blundell, D. L. L. Clarke, H. Elam, R. S. Evers, 
M. E. Fossey, B. Hill, F. A. Lyall and ‘* Roff.’’ 


I would like to print all the winners, but must content myself 
with a selection from them. 


SELECTIONS FROM PRIZE-WINNING ENTRIES 
(‘‘Rorr’’) 


**Look on that sprig of lavender,’’ said the Gnat, ‘‘and you'll see a 
Maiden Ant. Its head is a tea-cosy, its body is a long stocking, its 
sting is a poison pen, and its antennae. . .”” 

**T didn’t think ants had antennae,’’ said Alice. 

**That’s why they’re called antennae,’’ said the Gnat, ‘*because there 
aren’t any. Oh dear, another ...’’ 

**What do they live on?’’ asked Alice quickly, anxious to stop the 
Gnat from crying again. 

**Old lice,”’ said the Gnat, *‘What’s next?’’ 

**Well,’’ said Alice, rather absently, for she was watching the Maiden 
Ant storing nest eggs in its long stocking, ‘‘first tell me why the Maiden 
Ant keeps peeping underneath that lobelia bed.’’ 

**For Red ants, of course,’’ the Gnat snapped. ‘‘Go on.’’ 
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(M. E. Fossey) 

“*Well,’’ said Alice, ‘‘there’s the Caddis.’’ : 

“Over there on the grass,’’ remarked the Gnat, ‘‘you may observe 
the Golf Caddies. They're related to the Stick insects. They have 
Jong brown sacs attached to their shoulders . . .”’ . 

“Why, those must be their antennae sticking out of the top!’’ cried 
Alice.’” “ Poor things! They keep wandering about that sandy bank—’’ 

*‘Bunker,’’ corrected the Gnat. 

**_as if they were looking for something. Oh, one of them has 
picked up a round, white egg and is carrying it very carefully. 1 wonder 
where he’s going to put it...’’ 

**He won't putt it,’’ sighed the Gnat. 

‘What queer pronunciation,’’ murmured Alice. 
have regular meals?’’ : 

**Just one course at a time. 
yery partial to tees.’’ 

(D. L. L. CLARKE) 

‘Then there’s the ladybird,’’ said Alice. 

**And,’’ said the Gnat, “the char-ladybird. There is one behind you. 
It has very small wings, not being very flighty. It gets about by holding 
on to a broom-handle.’’ 

‘Like a witch?’’ Alice asked. 

**Yes, only it never leaves the ground, except when it flies off the 
handle. Otherwise it shuffles its knees, which are stiff, being armour- 
plated.”’ ‘ : : 

**it sounds like a dreadnought,’’ said Alice. 

“It usually is,’’ the Gnat .replied. ‘‘It keeps going by drinking 
steaming tea.”’ 

**‘Doesn't it ever eat?’’ 

“No. It just crawls off till next day.’’ 

(F. A. LYALL) 

‘‘There’s also the: bee,’’ said Alice. 

’ “On that rose-bush,’’ said the Gnat, ‘‘there is a Sewing-Bee. Its 
body is a thimble, its wings are of finest muslin and its,eyes are polka dots. 
When angry, its sting is as sharp as a needle.”’ 

‘But [ don’t see it anywhere,’’ said Alice, peering closely at the 
ose-bush. 

‘Of course you can’t,’’ replied the Gnat very gently, *‘it is only visible 
on Thursday afternoons.’’ 

Alice felt a little put out at this, and to hide her feelings she stooped 
to smell a beautiful pink rose. To her disgust she found that it had 
no scent at all; but as if she had spoken her thoughts aloud, a tiny liquid 
voice answered her from amongst the leaves: **It can’t have any smell, 
you know, because I have taken it away.’’ 

The voice came from a little creature which might indeed have been 
an ordinary garden ant but for its remarkably vivid green colour. Alice, 
who always read the magazine advertisements, recognised this as chloro- 
phyll, and so was not really surprised when the Gnat murmured very 
softly in her ear, ‘A Deodor Ant—you might make a joke on that.” 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 188 
Set by Allan M. Laing 
Memories are short these days and mnemonics correspondingly 


more useful. Competitors are asked, therefore, for the usual prizes, 
to compose neat, rhymed mnemonic verses for any matters which are 


**Tell me, do they 


Plenty of greens; though they’re also 


liable to elude the memory without some verbal knot in the handkerchief 


as a starter. For example, there are the names of the Quarter Days, 
the various charges for postal packages, or the meanings of such 
grammatical terms as asyndeton and synechdoche. No line limit 
is imposed, but brevity is always a prizeworthy quality. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘*Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than September 29th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of October 9th. 


Che Spectator, September 17th, 1853 


THe cholera is again amongst us, and we are still talking of 
“preparations” to meet it. More than twenty years have elapsed 
since we first encountered this dreadful enemy; four years since it 
found our scientific and professional men fully prepared with evidence 
and plans to show the necessity of hastening our defensive works 
against the coming of a new visitation. In 1849, the cholera broke out 
in Newcastle, in Gateshead, in Southwark and Bermondsey; and in 
those places it broke out upon the identical spots which are now 
first marked by the disease. It springs up amid the same active 
causes—the same crowding of houses unfit to be human habitations; 
springs up in places like “ Turner’s Retreat” at Bermondsey, where 
the worms of putrefaction come through the ceiling of the dwelling- 
Toom; in places like the infected quarter of St. George's parish, 
amidst “knackers’ yards” and bone-boilers. Those causes were 
Pointed out, their operation understood, their removal demanded, the 
Necessity for that removal admitted; and—they still exist—still 
Providing the nidus in which the travelling pestilence abides and breeds. 
For twenty years and more we have talked about preparations, and 
now when the cholera is again at its deadly work for the third time, 
there is a burst from the Press and from society to know why it is 
we have done nothing ? 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Now that the schools are open, the village streets are quiet for an 
hour or two both morning and afternoon, and the mothers of the 
children that were setting up a clamour to rival the rooks a week or 
two ago find these hours strangely quiet, and stand talking a little 
longer on their way to and from the post office or the grocer’s shop. 
Towards four o'clock the school doors open and soon the children 
are spreading outwards, along the lane to search for chestnuts, across 
the field to kick a ball and stealthily through the hedge to rob the 
orchard. Like the sugar-hungry wasps, some have an instinct for the 
tree that bears the sweetest fruit, but it is often a lightning raid and 
many a one goes home with apples as hard as unripe sloes and not 
much sweeter. The season’s game when school is out is conkers, 
but the more energetic seem to be in love with wooden swords and 
wooden daggers and go fighting their way across the stony decks of a 
pirate ship that stretches as far as the road. The battle is never lost 
and never won and the crew has casualties and is reinforced as one 
goes home to tea and another steps out to join in the fray. The 
shrieks and yells and laughter are no less in the short time before 
night than all the noise of one day when the school was closed. 


Cobwebs 

Walking round an outdoor dispiay of rock plants that was 
illuminated by small strip lights on pairs of iron legs about eighteen 
inches long, I was intrigued to discover that between each pair of 
legs a spider had made a web. When I saw the first one | admired 
the web. It was a picture-book example, a fairy-tale wonder. 1 passed 
on to the next group of plants. Moths were fluttering round the 
light and one was caught in the web beneath. Now it is simple 
enough to say that where a spider finds a suitable upright it will spin 
a web, but it struck me as extraordinary that there was a web at 
every light without exception, and every light had a _ powerful 
attraction for the spider's prey. Does a spider become aware that 
moths and insects are attracted by a lamp and therefore use strategy 
in making the web at a particular place? 1 have not noticed that 
spiders are fond of light. In fact, they seem to prefer sheltered 
and shaded places among tall grass, between two bushes or in the 
far corner of the attic. I overheard a lady who was looking at the 
rock plants clicking her tongue at the sight of the cobwebs and I 
smiled to think what she expected the gardener to do. 


Passing Season 

Almost all the stubble in sight is bare now. The sheaves have 
gone and the fields present a tidy appearance they never seem to 
have at any other time of the year. The brows are shorn and the 
soft Sunlight of autumn falls on them in the afternoon from a lower 
angle than it did in June or July. Once again the wasps are at the 
window, for the air is colder. At dusk the owls are more active, 
calling through the trees-ef the wood and flighting in the half-light 
to perching places on the edges of fields that give less cover now that 
harvest is in. Pigeons are gleaning the stubble in the morning and 
late afternoon while one or two keep watch in the tops of prominent 
trees. On the road up into the back country one encounters little 
parties of women and children with baskets on their arms and walking 
sticks to lay back the bramble bushes, for the sharper air that makes 
the trout rise again always hastens the ripening of the berries and 
brings out those who have a taste for blackberry jam and like the 
mellow sunlight of September. 


Pickled Walnuts 

There is always something that 
forgot to harvest the two walnut 
the crop was ready for pickling. The same thing happened last 
year and, to make matters worse, the walnuts fell and were lost in 
the surrounding undergrowth. Afterwards, when the weeds were cut 
down, not a walnut was to be found. Something had harvested them. 
I was sure they had not gone to waste. In July this year, when the 
shells were still soft enough for pickling, I recall that 1 drew attention 
to the fact and mentioned the old saying about beatfhg both women 
and walnut trees, but in spite of the comment my warning brought, the 
trees went unbeaten. Someone mentioned that pickled walnuts are 
indigestible things. Round about Christmas I expect to be reminded 
that the walnut crop was overlooked at pickling time, and I expect to 
hear that pickled walnuts have a flavour that nothing can beat. 


‘gets overlooked and this year we 
trees in the cottage garden when 


Shrubs and Roses 

September is a good time to order shrubs and roses. When con- 
sidering shrubs it is adv'sable to study the varieties of the particular 
kind chosen, for some teke up more room than others and their root 
area starves other things. With roses a point to be considered is the 
mildness or otherwise of the particulaf place of origin because bushes 
from a southern nursery may suffer something of a setback in a cold 
northern garden. IAN NIALL. 
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Sporting Aspects 








1953 


Hassett’s Australians 


By JOHN ARLOTT 


HE touring cricketers who next week leave us to our 

football will go down in the record books as “ the 1953 

Australian team.” Their captain, Lindsay Hassett, 
probably fears, behind his quizzically friendly expression, that 
Australia will remember it as “ Hassett’s side that lost the 
Ashes.” For English cricketers, even those who sought to 
minimise them because we won the rubber from them, 
these men will, with the years, become cricketing immortals. 
Some of them—Hole, Archer, Craig, de Courcy, Davidson, 
Benaud—will *be back to attack us with the weapons 
forged from their past summer’s experience. When the 
Australians were presented to the Queen, Her Majesty 
remarked to the barely eighteen-year-old Ian Craig, “I 
understand this is .your first visit to England.” “ Yes, 
Your Majesty,” he said, “and unless my batting improves it 
will be my last.” He has grown up beyond his figures and 
gained, this summer, experience for which two generations of 
English bowlers will pay. Others, in the normal course of 
Australian Test cricket, may have made their last visit, where- 
fore we may well recall the sight of them before they become 
legend. 

After all, we did beat them; and that fact alone must give 
them a‘certain friendly glory in our memories. Indeed, no 
statistics can expunge the awe-inspiring effect of nine of them 
standing in a grim, close crescent around the bats of English- 
men who could deceive neither themselves nor us into a state 
of confidence. Great batsmen may be ground into quiescent 
defence, great bowling may, on unhelpful pitches, appear 
ordinary; but great fielding is the only sustained, minute-to- 
minute glory of cricket, distilling suspense out of its threat 
to .snatch the uncatchable from the confident stroke, 
tautening the quiet Headingley afternoon like a fiddle-string 
by its poised antagonism. 

Morris, Benaud, de Courcy, Miller, Hole, Archer, Davidson 

all made catches in this past Test series which checked the 
breath of thirty thousand people. They could draw the last 
and most fuddled straggler out from the bar when they stood, 
crouched for the edged stroke, against the new ball as bowled 
by that unique Ray Lindwall whom we shall not see again 
in the guise he wore in our summers of 1948 and 1953. The 
men who propel a cricket ball at a speed faster than the reflex 
of the practised batsmen do not retain that gift into their 
thirties. Larwood, Gregory—even the legendary Tom 
Richardson—once the first young-muscled completeness was 
past, had to forsake pure pace and, at best, lean upon technique. 
Lindwall himself, at thirty-two, toyed with medium pace and, 
by his concealment, variety and control made that loss of 
concentration a virtue. Thus he could hold back his thunder- 
bolt until batsmen and crowd both bated their breaths against 
its release. Again and again men were caught off him, with 
their mouths still half-open with astonishment. 

He came softly, steadily, smoothly up his approach like 
a wind, and his body, mightily muscled at the trunk, swung 
back and then, on the final stride, forward in a mighty, but 
understood, surge of impulsion. Custom could not stale the 
impact of his attack upon player or watcher. For two or three 
overs he would work up to the stage of ease and looseness 
when the best deliveries of his life were within his easy 
command. For a couple of overs he would hold that power 
which might at any time wreck an innings and then, even in 
his last over, he might unseat the best. The mothers of 
English boy-cricketers may well have frightened their children 
with the word “ Lindwall ” as an earlier generation of French- 
women put terror into the name of Marlborough. 

Good Test cricketers are present in every period. The 
player who compels as Lindwall has done in two tours of this 
country occurs less than once in every generation. He was 





the siege engine who might at any time blast awz a e: 
every man who batted against him, every : ho 
watched him, not only recognised that fact tech elt 
it. The years which took away his power to b er 
over at top speed have informed Lindwall’s cric! st 
shrewdly. So, should he care to return in 1956 of 
medium pace who is in full control of swing, lé: on, 
change of pace and a quick appreciation of a’s 
weakness, a very fine bowler will be needed t im 


from the touring party. 

His fellow opening bowler must almost certainly be a fresh 
player. That William Arras Johnston who returns to Australia 
with a batting average for the tour of 102 may well be content 
to enjoy the joke for the rest of his days in a deck-chair, 
Most amiable and enthusiastic of cricketers, he may accept 
with his philosophically but humorously raised eyebrow the 
likelihood that a major knee injury could be a worry to him, 
his selectors and his captain, and decide to play his cricket 
in less responsible circumstances. Australia has not had the 
good fortune to know the bowler Johnston who, in English 
air and on English turf, made a cricket ball float and curve, 
nip and turn so that he seemed, while leaving the batsman 
no moment of peace, almost to bowl for bowling’s sake. 

In Keith Miller we have seen—and many have misunder- 
stood—the finest all-rounder of post-war cricket and, possibly, 
one as great as any the game has known. Certainly he has 
taken catches, played strokes and bowled balls as fine as any 
living man has seen. Physically a man of amazing animal 
grace, he is also essentially shy and, even more positively, in his 
human relationships, magnificently generous. In the final Test, 
at the Oval, he fielded the ball over by the Vauxhall end and, 
with a single stride, thréw it, true as by compass, a full 
hundred yards; full-toss into the gloves of Langley who did 
not need to move an inch to take it. On a cricket field, 
Miller is lost in the game: he would bowl with the same fire 
and prolific repertoire if he were playing on a desert island, 
for he loves to pit every ounce of himself against the other 
man, Only, sometimes, when his powers could not lift the 
game—which is for him always a game—above the pedestrian, 
he would turn a hungry attention upon the crowd. He could 
play ‘upon it, with an averted smile, as a busker plays a 
concertina, with an instant superficial effect which he found 
laughable. If he can sink his ebullience to the level of cricket- 
ing utility—if true competence upon Test level may be so 
slightingly described—then there is no doubt that Miller could 
come here three years hence as an elder batsman, playing with 
amusement as others would give their ears to play. Figures 
do not show the thoughtful help this sometimes gaily mis- 
chievous young man gave to the captain who treated his 
friendly loyalty with such unobtrusive respect. 

Indeed, this departing team should be remembered as 
“ Hassett’s Australians.” Lindsay Hassett bears the two 
unmistakable marks of the great batsman: he always has 
plenty of time to play his strokes, and in the perfection of his 
timing there is a power which he rarely allowed himself to 
indulge in Test Matches. Rather, with consummate perfection 
of footwork, he moved to a position in which he could wait 
for the ball to hit his straightly presented bat. The entire 
concept of the five-day Test might have irritated him: instead, 
he accepted it as ordained and, with an amused air, demon- 
strated the type of cricket it demands. He did almost all a 
captain could do on the field: off it, he talked with under- 
standing, reason and humour to all who came to enquire, 
beg or importune. In doing so, he set English cricket an 
example of perfect “ public relations” and set the tone for a 
team which would still have made its multitude of friends 
in England even if it had retained the Ashes. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


The British Association 

Sin, —The letter by Mr. John D. Hillaby entitled “ The Old Age of the 
British Ass” in The Spectator of September 11th once again brings to 
the notice of both scientific and non-scientific readers the question of the 
need for the reorganisation of an institution which for more than a 
hundred and twenty years has been an outstanding facet of British 
science. I should therefore appreciate the hospitality of your columns 
in order to endorse in general the point of view expressed by Mr. 
Hillaby, especially since he has offered constructive criticism as 
opposed to the destructive criticism which some of us now all too 
frequently hear directed against the Association. 

Among men of science who have recently commented on the present 
status and significance of the B.A. (as a result of this year’s meeting 
in Liverpool), two stand out clearly in my mind. One has claimed 
that the prestige of the Association is higher than ever. The other 
has commented that he must admit that the British Association as 
now constituted is an anachronism yet “look at the large crowds it 
has attracted at Liverpool.” 

Now, both these men are outstanding in scientific achievement and 
both are pillars of the B.A. I do not know on what grounds the 
former scientist bases his claims; probably also those of the “ large 
crowds.” Certainly the Assistant Secretary of the Association, in a 
preliminary article in the Liverpool Post, tried to confound the 
Association’s critics by citing the large numbers at the annuai meetings. 

Space will obviously not allow me to go into details of criticism, 
but two points loom large: (1) that of numbers attending; (2) that of 
the, to my mind, outmoded organisation of the Association itself. 

(1) The number attending the Liverpool meeting was over three 
thousand. (a) Assuming that all these were the kind of people who 
are most needed in order that the B.A. may carry out the objectives 
of its charter, is this a large number? The sciences now play a great 
part in our everyday lives, and, apart from the medical sciences, the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science is supposed to 
admit them all. There are fourteen Sections, and within each Section, 
many aspects of science can claim inclusion. There are thousands of 
scientists in the world; and, within Britain alone there are hundreds 
of thousands of actual or potentially enquiring laymen. If, therefore, 
the British Association could really capture the imagination of the 
public, | see no reason why it should not be quite easy to attract 
ten thousand to an annual meeting. That number, of course, would 
be unwieldy and unmanageable. Therefore, a smaller, manageable 
number should be called from the best men and women of science 
(from the Association’s point of view) and the best interpreters of 
science 

(b) Surely those scientists who look to “ large numbers ” as indicative 
of high prestige and fundamental success are themselves being 
unscientific. The mere quotation of several figures conveys nothing 
but an impression of size. An analysis of those attending—who 
attends, why he attends, and so forth—wouid probably cast a very 
different light on the real situation, as suggested by Mr. Hillaby. 

(2) | should like to see a complete reorganisation of the internal 
structure of the British Association. Mr. Hillaby’s letter embodies 
some good ideas. 

The Council does not meet often enough throughout the year 
considering the very small permanent staff that the Association engages. 
As at present constituted, the Council contains a high percentage of 
scientists, all of them excellent in their professed fields, but some of 
these have never revealed either orally or in writing any special 
aptitude for the interpretation of science and its impact on society 
to that society. Yet such interpretation should be one of the main 
functions of the Association today. As Mr. Hillaby indicates, this 
cannot be done with any lasting effect during one short week each year. 

The British Association naturally has its critics, and 1 sometimes 
wonder whether the officials really appreciate what a large number 
there are. At any rate, outside the body of professional scientists, 
there are and have been such critics as Mr. Hillaby, Mr. Chapman 
Pincher, and certain other professional science correspondents to the 
highly important newspaper and other non-scientific press who are 
doing an excellent job of work in presenting scientists and their 
activities and the results of those activities to an enormous reading 
public. Such men cannot be ignored indefinitely with impunity, so 
their and others’ criticisms should be met or confounded by the 
Association itself. 

The annual meeting of the B.A. is well covered both by the Press 
and by the BBC. But it is important to realise that neither of these 
media of instruction and publicity depends a great deal on the B.A. 
The newspaper press has improved considerably in its science reporting, 
and we now have some excellent professional science correspondents 
who are reporting throughout the year. In my opinion also, science 
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and scientists owe a great debt to the BBC for its continuous covering 
of science. Finally, though I see Mr. Ritchie Calder’s point when, in 
his address at the Liverpool meeting of the B.A., he said that scientists 
are illiterate and do not care about the social implications of their 
work, I think his remarks (at any rate as reported) were too sweeping. 
I personally know many professional scientists who are gravely con- 
cerned about how their work is utilised by mankind, and quite a 
number who are capable of clearly interpreting their findings to lay 
audiences. 

So it seems a pity that even if the British Association is tolerant 
of criticism it does not appear to face it squarely. My own experience 
as such a critic has given me the impression that the Association looks 
upon those who are not for it as therefore against it; which is absurd. 
There are certainly a very large number of dissatisfied critics of the 
B.A., both within and without the wall of scientific endeavour; and 
these should be met by the Association itself. To use a fashionable 
phrase, 1 would suggest a round-table rather than an across-table 
conference. And if this is conceded, then 1 would propose as the 
main item of the agenda the reconstitution of the Council to include 
more scientists with proved ability to interpret, several representatives 
of the newspaper and other lay press, the broadcasting authorities, the 
cinema companies and so forth. 

Despite “ large numbers,” the B.A. will gradually fail in its mission 
if it persists in ignoring, maybe even resenting criticism. There are 
many, including myself, who, though they do not view the B.A. with 
affection, look upon it objectively as a body which can do very useful 
work; but clearly this can be done only when the majority of the 
public, and especially interpreters of science and scientists themselves 
are satisfied with its methods.—Yours faithfully, L. J. F. Brimste. 

The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


Sir,—I fully agree with Mr. John Hillaby that if the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science is to merit the continued support of 
the Press, it must do something to liven up its meetings. 

To those of us who are willing to submit to our editors only news 
reports which are genuinely new, the B.A. had little to offer this year. 

There are one or two newspapers whose traditional loyalty to the 
B.A. is so strong that they will print columns of items, which under 
normal circumstances would automatically be consigned to the discard- 
spike. Yet even the efforts of these newspapers to make the B.A. 
seem alive were strained to the limit this year. 

When a sub-editor of a national newspaper is driven to make a 
page of stale news inviting by heading it with such grossly exaggerated 
words as “The British Association provides the year’s most exciting 
stories,” something is seriously wrong. 

The great effort of organisation made by the B.A.’s capable 
Secretary to provide facilities for Press coverage suggests that the 
Association is keen to get the fullest newspaper support. 

It will succeed only if the Council makes some effort to attract to 
its meetings more of the younger scientists who are still active in the 
laboratory, and encourages them to give more up-to-the-minute accounts 
of their researches.—Yours faithfully, CHAPMAN PINCHER. 

Daily Express, Fleet Street. (Science Correspondent.) 


Sir,—I have read John Hillaby’s letter of September Ith criticising 
the recent meetings of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science with much interest. As an American correspondent who 
has covered these meetings, I may be able to add a helpful comment. 

Mr. Hillaby’s analysis of B.A. shortcomings is as fair as it is candid. 
But, I do not think that there is no longer any point to the B.A.’s 
existence. The fact that it now seems to exist “ without real justifica- 
tion” is more a criticism of its methods than of its aims. 

Science is having an increasingly direct influence on national and 
international activities while its impact on day-to-day living ts almost 
too well-known to be mentioned. There is a need for organisations 
that can sketch the broad outlines of modern science—pointing out 
its trends and elucidating its implications. 

It is among the stated purposes of the B.A. to fill this need in 
Britain. If it is not doing this, the trouble lies, in part at least, in 
the fact that the B.A. members are better researchers than they are 
elucidators. 

Actually, as Mr. Hillaby points out, science interpretation Is a 
function of the Press. Perhaps, if the B.A. would form closer working 
relations with the Press, this function could be carried out more 
satisfactorily than is now the case. In this connection, I would like 
to’ cite a development which may be of interest here. 

In the United States, the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science has been facing a similar problem of elucidating its 


activities. A.A.A.S. leaders are tackling the problem by joining with 
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the Press to try and find a satisfactory solution. This has given rise 
to a community of interest that seems to be lacking at the B.A. 
meetings, where the two groups keep largely to their own spheres. 

At A.A.A.S. meetings it is more or less expected that the president 
and other officers, as well as many of the principal speakers, will be 
wandering in and out of the Press room, meeting reporters informally 
and thrashing out ideas and current issues. Frequently these “ bull 
sessions” are continued over coffee or dinner. 

On the face of it, this may sound like a waste of a busy person’s 
time. But it gives a reporter an intimate understanding of the 
meetings that can be gained in no other way. A.A.A.S. officials are 
willing to take the time to give this understanding, often at a sacrifice 
of their own convenience, for they look upon the Press as their obvious 
channel to the general public, and are concerned to see that it is 
kept flowing with ideas accurately defined and adequately understood. 
This amounts to an attitude of “co-working” with the Press, rather 
than “ co-operation.” 

I do not want to give the impression that this has solved the 
problem of interpreting science in the United States, or to suggest 
that American ways of doing things should be transplanted to Britain. 
I am merely offering it as an interesting trend in American Press 
relations that may contain some useful hints for harassed officials of 
the B.A.— Yours faithfully, Ropert C. COWEN. 

Boston, Mass. (National Association of Science Writers, U.S.A.) 


Literature and WEA Lecturers 
Sir,—More and more often do we find book reviewers letting drop 
an incidental insult to adorn a few not very pointed phrases. An 
example comes in Mr. Donald Davie’s review this week of a book 
by Mr. G. S. Fraser. He writes of “that drably efficient generic 
figure of our time, the British Council and WEA lecturer”; and 
though in parenthesis he allows that “ there may be admirable excep- 
tions,” he claims knowledge of “the type.” His knowledge leads 
him to lay in the lap of this creature most of the uninspired judgments, 
minor pedantries and uncritical assumptions he discovers in Mr. 
Fraser's book. (Whether they are in fact there I do not know; it is 
beside my point.) 

I know no British Council lecturers, but 1 do know a little of the 
other half of his stalking-horse; and I am interested to know what 
Mr. Davie’s knowledge of WEA classes and their tutors amounts to. 
I ask because my experience is very different. In particular, it is that: 

(a) Very few of these tutors would discriminate between Kipling and 
Lionel Johnson merely on their Latin scholarship; 

(b) Most of them are not concerned to purvey an: hypothetical 
‘generally accepted view” of the writing they deal with, but on the 
contrary are eager to draw from their students any view at all as 
long as it honestly arrived at, and discerning; 

(c) They do not spend their lives seeking solely for an affection for 
“the common man™ in the works they examine, and are well aware 
that such an affection need indicate no literary quality at all; 

(d) Rather more of them than Mr. Davie seems to believe know the 
criticism of Dr. Leavis; 

(e) And finally, that “ drabness ” is not a quality that carries one very 
far with students who, being on the whole lively and intelligent people, 
come to classes because of their interest and show by clear signs when 
the tutor ceases to sustain it—Yours faithfully, JoHN Levitt. 

4 Empress Drive, Crewe, Cheshire. 
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“Colonnade” and Mr. Fraser 
Sir,—From our young provincial lecturers we expect accuracy of 
statement at least, however young they may be, however provincial, 
Reviewing G. S. Fraser's Modern Writer and His World, Mr. Donald 
Davie asserts that the author as “co-editor of Colonnade” gives the 
impression that Lionel Johnson is a better poet than Kipling. Where 
does Mr. Davie find any such impression, tacit or explicit, either in 
Mr. Fraser's book or in the pages of Colonnade? For that matter, 
as editor, I can state that Mr. Fraser has never been connected with 
Colonnade in an editorial capacity. Mr. Fraser, as the reviewer 
remarks, finds his education in the wrong places. It is true that he 
has read and travelled widely and numbers among his. friends 
distinguished men of letters in several countries; but do we all agree 
that nothing can provide a reasonable substitute for the breadth of 
judgment of provincial common-rooms? To pursue Mr. Davie’s 
argument further, most young writers may perhaps prize the good 
opinion of Dr. Leavis, but are they likely to get it? Can Mr. Davie 
point to a single young author, to any author under fifty, who hag 
won and retained that elusive garland ?—Yours faithfully, 

IAIN FLETCHER. 
(Editor, Colonnade.) 


A Classical Education 
Sir,—May one who, after his last term at school, is exactly half-way 
between the two principal stages of his directly classical education— 
and has therefore even smaller prospect and greater need of an 
objective view of the matter—venture to thank Mr. Bishop for putting 
so simply and so pleasantly his own ideas ? 

It is perhaps an un-classical generalisation to assert that to write 
English, one must have learnt Greek—Greek as opposed to Latin 
because Latin may only induce a sense of word-value, while Greek must 
add to that a sense of language; but, be that as it may, Mr. Bishop has, 
by the lucidity and happiness of expression in his final paragraphs, 
provided a far more eloquent defence of at least his own classical 
education than any more closely reasoned thesis could have done. 

Moreover, he strives so hard in his earlier paragraphs to put the 
problem dispassionately that he does in fact almost fall over himself. 
“The people who receive a classical education,” he says, “ are simply 
those who, at the age of ten, are selected to learn Greek because they 
show a certain precocity in manipulating the possibilities of the Latin 
for love. His presumably arbitrary choice of the age of ten is 
in itself misleading; 1 refuse to believe that any prep school boy 
between the ages of ten and fourteen—or almost any public school 
boy between fourteen and sixteen—is burdened with, let alone capable 
of assimilating, an education that can in any way be called positively 
classical. At best he merely has nine squares on his time-table marked 
“ Latin” or “Greek,” as opposed to seven marked “ Maths.” 

It is true that most of the more religiously classical schools have 
a corresponding bias in their awards of scholarships; but even they 
offer the boy ample opportunities over his first two years—and, in the 
case of a non-scholar, three—to “fall by the wayside” and pursue 
some other course of studies. Mr. Bishop seems to visualise the 
pre-adolescent as ensnared amid cast-iron traditions, grasping school- 
masters, and parental culture-hounds; he forgets that even at that age 
a boy is able to make up his own mind, and anyway that, particularly 
at that age, the persuasive powers of the older and determined 
philistines among whom he finds himself are a great deal more cogent 
than anything else in his environment. 

The present system of public examinations, if it has nothing else 
in its favour, does at least mean that the boy has a constant—and, 
according to its own standards, reliable—guide to his chances of success 
when he sits for the final exam that is to decide on what terms he 
is to enter a university; the classical side of my own school, which 
is well above the average in such matters, boasts at least sixty members, 
and yet seldom obtains more than ten university awards per year. This 
being so, and granted that a classical education has negligibly few 
purely vocational assets, it is a fairly reasonable assumption that most 
of those sixty are where they are because they want to be; and that, 
although not one in ten would admit it—at least until his schoo! days 
are behind him —that is largely because, through a mist of parad «em 
and accentuation, he has glimpsed, in Mr. Bishop’s own phrase, .ne 
sunlight of the Aegean.—Yours faithfully, R. E. G. Sachs. 

17 Flood Street, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


Sir,—Paradoxically, many of those concerned to vindicate for the 
study of ancient cultures a place in modern education continue to 
set stumbling-blocks in the way of its defence. 

The chief aim of a teacher of “Classics,” whether ancient or 
modern, should be the conveyance to his pupils of the power to read 
with profit and dehght the master-works which have deserved that 
name. Today we cannot afford the time for such hors d'oeuvre as 
the making of Latin and Greek verses, or the acquisition of a 
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experiment 











E SUGGEST that you try this experi- 






ment upon yourself. For the space of 






one month, change your newspaper. Take 
the Manchester Guardian. 
You will at first be disconcerted. All 
change of habit disconcerts. But within a 









week—when once you have accepted the 
fact that the Manchester Guardian will 


neither pander to your lower instincts nor 








yet pose as an infallible organ—you will 








find your heart warming to this outspoken 






newspaper. 





You will find that good writing has its own 






savour, a delicious one. You will welcome 





the candour and clarity of the reporting. You 
will sense that the Manchester Guardian is 
a true part of the true England. You will see 










why the Manchester Guardian is everywhere 






known as a ‘national’ newspaper. 






An interesting experiment ! It can do you 





nothing but good to try it out this very week. 






If you have any difficulty in getting your 
Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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THE LITERARY HISTORY OF ROME 
FROM THE ORIGINS TO THE CLOSE 
GOLDEN AGE 
By Professor J, Wight Duff. Revised by A. M. Duff 
42s. 
A new edition of this famous and scholarly work, revised 
and with an extensive new bibliography. A feature of 
the work much praised by earlier reviewers, is the method 
of supporting literary judgments by illustrative passages 
translated into English prose or verse by the author 
himself. The work has a triple appeal—for the advanced 
scholar, for the student, and for the ordinary reader. 


THE PASTURES OF HEAVEN 

By John Steinbeck 8s. 6d. 
Although we live in a Garden of Eden, we create for 
ourselves, and in ourselves, our own heavens and hells. 
No paradise on earth can subdue the traits of human 
nature. In this early novel, Steinbeck first showed the 
powers he was to develop in his later books, The Grapes of 
Wrath and Of Mice and Men. 


OF THE 


GREEN BOUNDARY 

By Boris lyin 9s. 6d. 
A novel with a serious background, this is a love story 
set amid the fears and squalor of the post-war Germany 
of the D.P’s. The author is an American first-generation 
White Russian, who served on General Eisenhower's staff 
in Germany for a number of years. He has written with 
an unusual depth of understanding and sympathy of the 
problems of those to whom the cold war is an ever-present 
terror. 


Recent fiction... 


GENTLE RAIN 
By Barbara Gordon-Cummings 9s. 6d. 
The story of a girl convicted of murder and facing a life- 
long term of imprisonment. A moving study of life in a 
woman’s prison. Tension is held by the gradual dis- 
covery of what really did happen on the night of the murder. 
**. . . Sane, clear-headed, and well observed.”’ 

The Spectator 
MORGAN’S DAUGHTER 
By H. G. de Lisser 10s. 6d. 
A tale of Jamaica in the slave days by the author of 
The White Witch of Rose Hall. 
**Mr. de Lisser, himself a Jamaican, knows his local 
colour thoroughly . . . his tale of servile insurrection, 
highway robbery, earthquake and storm.’’—T.L.S. 


... old favourites 
THE BRONTES WENT TO WOOLWORTHS 
By Rachel Ferguson 6s. 
**I definitely want to read it again,’’ said The Sunday 
Times reviewing an earlier edition of this delightful 
fantasy. 


The Famous S. S. Van Dine Thrillers: 


The Benson Murder Case 

The Canary Murder Case 

The Greene Murder Case 
All at 6s. 
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system of Greek accents which we are not taught to obserye jg 
reading. Instead, let pupils be encouraged to read as widely as possible, 
at first with the aid of good translations, but gradually dispensing with 
them as facility increases. 

It is not so much the “Classical” schools which are to blame for 
the waste of their pupils’ time and the failure to impart an abiding 
interest in ancient literature. The fault lies with the Universities 
whose examinations prescribe the standard for the schools, whily 
their own is in some ways a century behind the times. 

A couple of months ago, the University of Cambridge publisheg 
its annual list of students deemed worthy of honours in Latin ang 
Greek. The examiners picked out for special commendation thog 
who had distinguished themselves in the writing of Latin and Greek 
verses. In no other language, I believe, is such an accomplishmept 
expected in candidates for honours. Why in these, unless becaug 
the University is blindly following an obsolescent tradition, dating 
from times when the field of * Classical” scholarship was far narrower 
than it is today, and the hallmark of a scholar was his facility for 
turning out imitations of Euripides or Vergil ? 

Ihe educational value of Greek and Latin are different; and the 
approach to them need not be the same. Each language possesses 
a wealth of Classical literature; that of the Greeks more original, 
and serving as models to the Latins, as they themselves acknowledged, 
Above all, the Greek language was the chosen vehicle for the promul- 
gation of the Gospel. With Latin the case is dfferent. It has 
its Vergil, Horace, Cicero, Livy, Augustine, all precious for their 
own sakes; but over and beyond this, upon its grammar and vocabulary 
are based those of half Europe and most of America this day. Quite 
apart, therefore, from its ancient literature, Latin is invaluable, if not 
indispensable, to most of those seeking to master the resources of a 
modern language, even their own. 

I believe then that the hours allotted to Latin and Greek at school 
may be among the most fruitful in the curriculum, if the teacher has 
wit to make them so. We have, I hope, shaken off the tradition of 
nineteenth-century “ dominies * who, though in other respects wise and 
good men, “flogged the Latin grammar” into recalcitrant pupils 
But we have still far to go before we can justly claim for thes 
studies—in the face of the multitude of other claims on our students 
time—the position to which we believe them entitled. For the majority 
of our scholars, we cannot expect to do more than inspire an interest 
in culture and a desire to acquire it. Even this is no easy task for 
the schools: and they may fairly look to the Universities, by the 
tests they impose and the standards they set, to aid them in its 
successful performance.—Yours faithfully, G. Cyrit ARMSTRONG 

32 Hartington Grove, Cambridge. 


Musical Amateurs 


Sir,—In the course of his notice of the Edinburgh 
week's Spectator Mr. Colin Mason refers to “those strange 
products of the gramophone age for whom music, existing solely 
as an instrument for comparing performances, never means Beethoven, 
Mozart or Wagner, but always X’s Ninth, Y’s Jupiter or Z’s Master 
singers.” When I read this I gave vent to a loud “ Hear-hear!” 
It is obvious that the English amateur regards music as a kind of 
sport in which performers matter far more than the music performed. 
This disease is by no means new. I well remember a distinguished 
conductor, who was staying with me some eighteen years ago, saying 
that the difference between the Continental and the English amateur’s 
approach to music was this: tell a German, for example, that the 
Eroica was to be played at such-and-such a concert and he would 
answer, “I must go and hear it.” Tell an Englishman the same 
thing and his immediate response would be, “ Who is conducting?” 

It is not as though our amateurs were capable of real critical 
judgment as such. During our talk on this subject I put the following 
query to this same conductor. “Suppose,” I said, “that you had 
Queen’s Hall filled with the cream of London’s musical culture. 
Suppose further that each member of the audience were blindfolded, 
and that a classical.symphony were to be directed by four eminent 
conductors such as Toscanini, Henry Wood, Koussevitsky and Beecham. 
What proportion of that audience could identify the conductor from 
listening to the performance alone?” He thought for a moment 
and then replied, “I should think about two per cent.” Personally 
I think he was wrong. Half of one per cent. would be my own 
estimate, and even that might prove to be over-generous. 

It may amuse our amateur musical intelligentsia to air their half- 
baked opinions on music and musicians in public (or in print). But 
if they think to convince any professional musician that they kroW 
anything about music as music they are quite mistaken. Meanwhile, 
congratulations to Mr. Colin Mason for his remarks which are @ 
pertinent as they are much needed.—Yours faithfully, C. W. Ore 
Clevelands, Painswick. 
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The Art of A Translator 


By RICHARD MURPHY 


OR the convenience of living, we deceive ourselves that 

Janguages are translatable, yet wisely allow that no 

translation can mean the same as the original, least of 
all when this is poetry. By a compromise, we are freed from 
the arid tyranny of absolute accuracy, and look instead for 
the fecundation of one language by another, thinking of 
Chaucer, who first enclosed the rough headlands and bleak 
meres of alliterative verse in the iambic pentameter’s orderly 
smoothness of fields and drains; also the Bible, and scores 
of Renaissance achievements whose value was seminal, from 
the Spanish Tragedy to The City of God. Modern poetry was 
likewise sown with fresh impulses from abroad—America, 
France, India, China, Japan—and it is perhaps as a great 
impresser of foreign cadences on the language that Pound will 
be remembered. For he is the translator of some vivid fire 
that he has himself lit within his original, not a student of 
languages, and his successes have become, in their own right, 
works of exceptional brilliance, something more than we expect 
from translations, a vision of the poem, which in grammar 
and literal meaning contains inaccuracies, but in cadence and 
feeling touches the very source of the original mind’s 
imagination. 

By what strange involutions this may have been attained 
we gather from the opening of the Cantos (not reprinted 
here*) which translates a late medieval Latin translation of 
Homer—for presumably Pound knew no Greek. Nor did 
Yeats, the symbolist poet who imitated Mallarmé, know 
French, but Arthur Symons helped him, and this may have 
preserved an important illusion for him of foreignness and 
distance. The new volume of Pound’s Translations does not 
tell us by whom he was helped, and only a few pages of 
introduction to the earliest efforts on Guido Cavalcanti—the 
grind which sharpened Pound’s ear, and disciplined him to 
the strictness of Ballade and Sonnet—give any guide to the 
author’s intention. Here it would be wrong to pick on the 
immature faith of “I believe in an ultimate and absolute 
thythm as I believe in an absolute symbol or metaphor,” 
because this is not a true description of what Pound per- 
formed. Therefore one is left with the bare facts of his 
achievement, an ever-widening, ever more recondite striving 
for the music of forgotten dynasties, from the dull perfection 
of Guido to the Provengal lyric of Daniel, made strangely 
Anglo-Saxon in Pound’s 

Briefly bursteth season brisk, 

Blasty north breeze racketh branch, 
thence to the lapidary clearness of Cathay: 

Red jade cups, food well set on a blue jewelled table, 
and finally to the mysterious tapestries of the Noh plays— 
“the tea cult and the play of ‘listening to incense’” 


How sad a ruin is this: 
Komachi was in her day a bright flower; 
She had the blue brows of Katsura. 

The changeless glory of such an art, “ where the poet may 
even be silent while the gestures consecrated by four centuries 
of usage show meaning,” was the fantasy which bore the 
Byzantium of Yeats, and Pound’s Chinese Cantos. He has 


indeed—more in the Cantos than among the Noh plays or 
Cathay—made that frozen beauty of imperishable forms of 


art live through his language, and their life has enriched our 
language with new idiom. But how new is the idiom? Is 
Pound not often exploiting potentialities of the language which 
are essentially English, that lie within and not outside the 
common language we speak ? Surely this is true of the great 
First Canto, which is far closer in words to Anglo-Saxon 


—_— 


* The Translations of Ezra Pound. (Faber & Faber, 30s.) 





Pound’s finest 
both here, and among his poems in 
Persona—his Seafarer, is a great modern vision and audition 


rhythms of speech than to those of Homer. 
translation—printed 


of the Anglo-Saxon poem. It discovered and released the 
alliterative rhythm which had been in bondage to iambics 
since Sir Gawain or Piers Plowman, a rhythm that is heard 
under blank verse in periods of strong emotional stress, when 
the natural accents of the language over-ride the controlled 
discipline of the syllabic verse-structure, as in the later 
Shakespeare, or even Samson Agonistes. Of course Pound 
had predecessors, such as Hopkins, but no one had brought, 
to the same extent, the idiom of Anglo-Saxon into poetry 
that is essentially modern, therefore no one had made its 
pathos quite so real, or its images so tactile and clear. For 
example: 

Bitter breast-cares have I abided, 

Known on my keel many a care’s hold, 

And dire sea-surge, and there I oft spent 

Narrow night-watch nigh the ship’s head 

While she tossed close to cliffs. 
Or take the moving analogy of cadence and feeling as the 
poem develops: 

He hath not heart for harping, nor in ring-having 

Nor winsomeness to wife, nor world’s delight 

Nor any whit else save the wave’s slash, 

Yet longing comes upon him to fare forth on the water. 
Or the final, strangely allusive lines, where Pound conveys 
the rich sadness and mystery of the ultimately opaque 
allusions: ; 
Days little durable, 

And all arrogance of earthen riches, 

There come now no kings nor Caesars 

Nor gold-giving lords like those gone. 
In the Chinese poems the translation is more visual than 
oral: 

The jewelled chair is held up at the crossway, 

Before the royal lodge: 

A glitter of golden saddles awaiting the princes. 
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And Pound’s verbal development becomes a freeing still further 
of iambic fetters. The success of the Chinese poems seems, and 
may always seem, a more sterile triumph than the profound recasting 
of English verse which Pound effected throughout his poetry by his 
immense mastery of the cadence of the most recondite archaism in 
the language side by side with his power of assimilating this to every 
branch of contemporary speech. One cannot avoid feeling that 
somewhere this great mind, this music-master of modern poetry, 
whose achievement in itself is imperishable, was ‘*touched,’’ as the 
habit of the Irish dead used one time to be to **‘touch’’ certain of the 
living and freeze them among timeless echoes, by the echoes he is still 
striving to propagate, though in the Pisan Cantos we can occasionally 
glimpse a personality who almost returns from the other side of the 
glass wall. Pound was a great renovator of the English language at 
a period when it might perilously have ossified in the post-Victorian 
tedium of Dowson and Johnson. As a translator he is unique and 
absolutely original, for translation, of his peculiar quality, was the 
method by which he wrote poetry, as re-writing old plays was part 
of the technique of Shakespeare. No doubt his words will impress 
remote centuries, and if we merely admire his mental diagrams, the 
fact that we are enthralled by his language is sufficient conviction of 
his masterly and revolutionary powers as a poet. 


Jacobite Queen 
The Queen Over the Water. By Mary Hopkirk. 


2Is.) 

One of the very few good things that can be said of King James the 
Second is that he appears to have held, though he could scarcely 
have deserved, the affection of his wife, Mary of Modena, whom he 
married, much against her will, when she was just fifteen and who, 
throughout her life, both as Qveen of England and as Queen in exile, 
was called upon to endure much hardship, unkindliness and malice, 
and yet, alone of those who during her lifetime occupied the throne 
of England, seems to have behaved with dignity, resolution and 
charm. 

When marriage was proposed to her by James, then Duke of York, 
she was utterly averse to it and wanted nothing except to become a 
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nun. Moreover she held to her views in spite of all the pressure Put 
upon her by relatives. It took a letter from the Pope himself 
written in his own hand, to shake her resolution. The Pope, while 
admitting that her desire to ‘*embrace religious discipline’’ was ‘*mog 
laudable in itself,’’ added that “ in the present circumstances it 
hinders the progress of religion ’’ and exhorted her to do her dy 
and make the distasteful marriage. Already, the Pope writes, ** We 
have been giving thanks to the Father of Mercies, Who eel 
preparing for Us, in the Kingdom of England, an ample harvest 
of joy.’’ 

In floods of tears Mary assented to the wishes of her family and of 
the Pope, and was married by proxy in Modena. The girl then set 
out on the long journey to England rather in the spirit of a missionary 
than of a bride. She could not have known that her husband was 
destined, with the best intentions, utterly to ruin any prospect of that 
** harvest of joy *’ which the Pope had in mind. Nor, to quote 
Mrs. Hopkirk, ** did she know that upon receiving the news of his 
marriage, James lightheartedly sent word to his eleven-year-old 
daughter, Mary, * that he had provided a play-fellow for her ’—ang 
that he had just become the father of a second son by Arabella 
Churchill.’’ 

She was accompanied to England by her mother and it seems that 
it was not until after this lady’s departure that she was able to adapt 
herself to her new life. How successfully, if pathetically, she did so 
can be seen from a letter which she wrote many years later, after the 
death of James, to one of the nuns at Chaillot. She writes that, after 
her mother had left England, ** I became very fond of my husband, 
and my affection for him increased with every year that we lived 
together. It was sinful for anyone to love an earthly creature as | 
loved him, but the fault brought its own punishment in the pain | 
suffered on discovering that | was not the exclusive object of his 
regard.”’ 

But in these early days James had not had time to be conspicuously 
unfaithful, nor, in political and religious policy, had he yet revealed 
the full extent of his tactlessness and stupidity. The young Duchess 
of York impressed everyone with her beauty, her wit, her gaiety and 
her goodness. These qualities could not long preserve her from 
persecution and calumny. Both she and her husband were forced to 
leave the court by the wholly unscrupulous agitation of Shaftesbury 
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and the monstrous ** evidence °° of Popish plots put forward by 
Titus Oates. At least thirty-five innocent men were judicially 
murdered in the course of this propaganda drive. Yet in spite of it 
all James succeeded his brother on the throne of England, and in 
spite of the very deep opposition to his religion and his political 
dependence on Louis XIV, he could still count upon the loyalty of 
the majority of his subjects. This loyalty he proceeded to forfeit 
with the greatest speed and thoroughness. Few monarchs can so 
entirely have deserved to lose their thrones, and yet, even so, there is 
something pathetic in the final desertion of this bigoted and unattrac- 
tive king by so many of his nearest and dearest, including his own 
daughters. One is not surprised to read that there was now a period 
when performances of King Lear were banned on the London stage. 

Most of the rest of the story takes place at the court of St. Germains. 
James himself seems never to have recovered even those qualities of 
energy and courage which he once certainly possessed. He and his 
Queen were utterly dependent on the courtesy and bounty of the 
French King. There were plots and counterplots. Informers were 
everywhere. The strange court consisted of a mixture of admirable 
characters, disreputable adventurers and bigots, many of whom were 
wholly supported by the dwindling resources of the exiled monarchs. 
It must have seemed obvious, even before the death of James, that 
the only hope for the restoration of the Stuarts was in his son ; but, 
as the young man grew up and as it became abundantly clear that 
there was no truth at all in the carefully organised ** proofs ’’ that 
he was either illegitimate or a changeling, so the capacity and will of 
France to support foreign adventure declined. When Mary of 
Modena died, at the age of fifty-nine, in 1718, the cause to which she 
had so unselfishly devoted her life was, at least in the sense that she 
could understand it, irreparably lost. 

It is a tragic and a moving story. Mrs. Hopkirk has concentrated 
on the figure of Mary Beatrice herself and so has not had space to 
deal with all its aspects ; in particular she has not emphasised the 
effect of European war on the collapse of the political and religious 
aims of France. But she has given a most vivid picture of the state 
of affairs in the England of this revolutionary period. There is some 
heroism to be found in it, but much more of treachery, squalor and 
injustice. It was a period which in some ways resembles our own, a 
period where difficulties are encountered in defining the word 
‘traitor ’’ and where the protagonists of conflicting policies stick 
at nothing in the way of deceit, assassination, false evidence and 
chicanery. That out of these vexed, agitated and sordid years there 
should gradually emerge a strong and united country is one of the 
apparent miracles of history. Rex WARNER. 


Georgian Graces 


English Furniture : The Georgian Period (1750-1830). By Margaret 

Jourdain and F. Rose. (Batsford, £3 3s.) 
WuEN Miss Margaret Jourdain died in 1951, this book was already 
in preparation, and it has been completed by Mr. Rose who has most 
skilfully handled her notes and the material she had collected. It 
supplies a well-documented and abundantly illustrated account of 
the last eighty years of the great age of English furniture design, 
when the noblemen and gentlemen who commissioned architects 
and master cabinet-makers indulged a blithely uninhibited appetite 
for pleasure, and were generally applauded and admired for their 
spacious extravagance. Only people with an exuberant love of life 
could have bestowed such patronage ; only superb designers and 
craftsmen could have given expression to such variously decorative 
fashions, while preserving until the very end of the period a respect 
for good proportion that allowed them to accommodate the light, 
fantastic Chinese taste, the naturalistic rustic modes that enjoyed 
intermittent popularity, and the recurrent waves of the Gothic taste. 
Even the bubbling froth of French rocaille was agreeably sobered in 
England, where it developed a fresh lease of elegance when Thomas 
Chippendale and his contemporaries used as a basis for their version 
of rococo ** a system of graceful and sinuous scrolls incorporating 
floral details.’’ 

An oddly uncharacteristic tribute to the quality of aristocratic 
patronage is quoted in the introduction from H. G. Wells’ Experiment 
in Autobiography, and several of the illustrations show fine pieces 
from Up Park, Petersfield, where the youthful Wells, as the house- 
keeper’s son, acquired an enduring dislike of the gentry. The book 
is a brilliantly selective record, and in the preface Mr. Rose suggests 
that of the 172 examples illustrated nearly all are new to the public. 
Apart from three which are contemporary drawings, they are repro- 
duced from excellent photographs of pieces in private collections or 
in the hands of dealers. Many show some specially felicitous use of 
Ornament and material ; and a rich and splendid dignity of form is 
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** The best autobiography I have read this year. 
How he fought his way around the world 
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that I (who disapprove of bull fighting) was 
cheering at the end . . . this magnificent story 
of cold-blooded courage.’"—NANCY SPAIN 
(Daily Express). 27 illustrations. 15s. 
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again and again.’’ JOHN COWPER POWYS. 10s. 6d. 
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maintained until, in the first decade of the nineteenth century, the 
work of George Smith exhibits the first signs of the lavish embellish- 
ment and the corpulence that ultimately debased design. 

Although as a rule the individual pieces shown are separated from 
their background and from other articles of comparable character, 
each is clearly related to the governing system of classical design, 
derived ffom the orders of architecture, that determined the propor- 
tions of everything made in ‘** an age when skilled hands produced 
goods beautifully designed and executed, for labour was too poorly 
paid to make deliberate scamping of work a commercial economy. 
The bad piece suffered rather from lack of tradition than from poor 
workmanship.”’ 

Authoritative, factual and happily free from debatable conjecture, 
the book's ten chapters constitute a miniature dictionary of contem- 
porary terms, materials and methods. To many of the examples, 
tentative dates only are assigned ; for we are reminded that ** we 
must always be prepared for the appearance of things unusual and 
previously unrecorded, and for new evidence which casts doubt on 
present-day theories. The last word on furniture can never be 
written,”” JOHN GLOAG. 


A Farewell to Literature ? 


Rimbaud’s Illuminations. By Wallace Fowlie. (The Harvill Press 


18s.) 

Mr. Fowltle is indefatigable in his researches into French poetry 

recently he produced, as well as this book, an immense one on 
Mallarmé. He has studied all the latest critics, but shows more 
enthusiasm than discrimination in the conclusions that he draws from 
them, and he is always swayed by the latest opinions he has read. 
He does not seem to have stable judgments of his own for purposes 
of comparison, and he is ready, at each new book, to abandon his 
previous views in favour of new ones. There is something endearing 
in this, though it does not inspire confidence in him as a critic. His 
most recent discovery is M. Bouillane de Lacoste’s thesis, Le Prob- 
léme des Illuminations, and he now throws overboard the opinions he 
formerly expressed in a previous book on Rimbaud to adopt, without 
criticism, this new one. This thesis is that all Rimbaud’s ///uminations 
were composed after his Saison en Enfer. This theory gives rise to a 
host of new problems which neither Bouillane de Lacoste nor Fowlie 
attempts to solve. Few people nowadays accept the view that Une 
Saison en Enfer is a farewell to literature, and it is not correct to say, 
as does Mr. Fowlie, that, during the last twenty years, all the critics 
have accepted the order of Rimbaud’s work with first the ///wmina- 
tions and last Une Saison en Enfer. Even as early as in my first 
Rimbaud of 1938, I propounded the view that this work was only a 
farewell to ‘* voyant *’ literature, and not to literature as a whole. 
If all the Illuminations were composed before Une Saison en Enfer, 
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what was he repudiating in that work ? And, moreover, what wag 
he writing in England between the autumn of 1872 and the spring of 
1873 when he began Une Saison en Enfer—it is absolutely certain 
that he only began it in April—when the last of his verse poems were 
composed by the spring of 1872? What was he writing in London 
when Verlaine was composing Romances sans Paroles? It is incon. 
ceivable that he was writing nothing ; it is also inconceivable that 
Verlaine would have written if he had been idle. Also some of the 
Illuminations are very close in expression to letters which Verlaine 
wrote to friends in Paris in the autumn of 1872 and it seems likely 
that he was here inspired by Rimbaud. It has always seemed to me 
that there are ///uminations of two periods, of two spiritual climates 
one might say, those composed before the Fall from Grace and those 
after. Une Saison en Enfer expresses disillusionment with the 
mystical experience, and so, in my opinion, with the mystical 
Illuminations. 

M. Bouillane de Lacoste’s thesis is largely supported by grapho- 
logical arguments but we have not a sufficient number of specimens 
of Rimbaud’s handwriting for the years 1873 and 1874—only two 
signatures on his applications for a reader's ticket to the British 
Museum—to permit reliable conclusions. His graphological studies 
have, however, allowed Bouillane de Lacoste to make an interesting 
discovery, and that is that in the manuscript of Les //luminations 
which has come down to us, there are poems in Germain Nouveau’s 
handwriting ; he was in London with Rimbaud in 1874, a year after 
the composition of Une Saison en Enfer. Hence, says Bouillane de 
Lacoste, the poems were written then. Another interpretation is, 
however, possible. If there are poems in Germain Nouveau’s 
writing, then he must have been copying from an earlier manuscript 
whose date is the only one really significant. In the manuscript that 
we have there is proof that Rimbaud himself was copying from 
another text. In Promontoire, in one place he has crossed out what he 
had written because he has obviously inadvertently omitted a phrase, 
which he now adds and then returns to what he had first written. 

Both Bouillane de Lacoste and Fowlie see the ///uminations as a 
later stage than his verse in Rimbaud’s development as an artist, 
Yet there is nothing incredible in believing that he wrote some prose 
poems before Une Saison en Enfer, tor Verlaine, after he had gone to 
England with him in the autumn of 1872, wrote home to ask that 
certain things which he had keft behind in his father-in-law’s house 
should be forwarded to him, amongst others some prose poems by 
Rimbaud. 

Mr. Fowlie is in error when he states that Rimbaud indicated on 
the manuscript the sub-title ** coloured or painted plates.’ Asa 
matter of fact he did not even indicate the title ///uminations, which 
is in an unknown hand. The sub-title is Verlaine’s suggestion and 
should be received with caution. 

Mr. Fowlie, having adopted M. Bouillane de Lacoste’s thesis, 
then proceeds to study the ///uminations as if they in fact came before 
Une Saison en Enfer. This is particularly evident in his discussion of 
Genie where he describes Rimbaud as a supernatural envoy and even 
a God. If this is true it would make nonsense of Une Saison en 
Enfer where the poet repents of having thought himself an angel or a 
prophet. He is unlikely to have repeated the same error in a later 
work. After this Mr. Fowlie discusses the failure of the angel-poet, 
saying that the ///uminations are the story of the peasant boy who 
awoke to find himself an angel, and then he actually quotes from 
Une Saison en Enfer to prove his contention—** Je notais linex- 
primable *’ etc.—-which makes nonsense of his main argument, 
Not everyone will agree with his interpretations—paraphrases really 

of the individual poems, nor with his order of them, different from 
anyone else's. 

He adds a translation of Les I//uminations which is literal and 
without much poetry of style. This literalness often leads him into 
error as the identical word in English has not always the same mean- 
ing as the French. For instance, in Promontoire ** la réntree des 
theories **’ means the return of the processions and not ** the return 
of the theories *’ which does not make sense. ‘** Ivresse ** means 
other things besides ** drunkenness *’ and Matinée d’Ivresse— 
rendered Morning of Drunkenness—conveys mystic — ecstasy 
rather than a hangover. It is a pity, in the same poem, to have 
translated ** Voici le temps des ASSASSINS ”*’ as ** Behold the age 
of Murderers,’ since Rimbaud, putting the last word in capitals, 
probably means to stress its derivation from ‘*hachichin,”’ the 
Fatimite sect who were given hachich before they embarked on their 
sacred duties, and then became indifferent to suffering and to death 
—their own or that of others. 

Mr. Fowlie does not always understand the force of the different 
prepositions, nor of the different tenses and moods. There are many 
mistranslations which show lack of familiarity with the French 
language. In Bottom, ** les yeux aux cristaux ** does not mean 
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** eyes of crystal,’’ but that the bear was looking with eyes of envy 
and longing at the glass or crystal on the console table. Also the 
bear ‘‘chenu de chagrin’’ means that his hair has grown white through 
grief and not that he had ** thick and sorry-looking fur.’’ In Vaga- 
bonds, ** Je gagnais la fenétre ’’ means ‘* I made for the window ”’ 
and not ‘‘ I left by the window ”’ which is nonsense ; and ‘* une 
paillasse’’ is a straw palliasse and not straw. He would hardly lie 
down on straw in a bedroom. There are many more such mistrans- 
lations. There is a misprint in Vies —‘* campagne ’’ instead of 
** compagne ’’-—which has led to the nonsensical mistranslation 
** the hand of the country on my shoulder.’’ Many readers will be 
somewhat shocked to find ** Cherubin ’’ in Parade translated as 
** Fauntleroy ’’ which entirely changes the flavour of the passage. 
This is not such a good book as Mr. Fowlie’s Mallarmé—or 
perhaps his method is more successful when applied to him than to 
Rimbaud. ENID STARKIE, 


Divine Healing 


A Doctor Heals by Faith. By Christopher Woodward. (Max Parrish. 
12s. 6d.) 

Dr. Woopwarb is really something of a portent, and his book of 
testimony is a significant sign of the times. For here is a qualified 
doctor and a Harley Street specialist in the treatment of the kinds of 
injuries which athletes are apt to incur, who has a passionate con- 
viction that when our Lord bade His Church heal the sick He meant 
exactly and literally what He said. To him have been given special 
gifts not only of healing through faith, but also of communicating 
the faith by which the healing is done. Thus he has unquestionably 
been used as the instrument by which very many miraculous acts of 
healing have been performed, some of which he describes in this 
book. The first of them was a terrible test of his own faith, for he 
was called to heal by faith his own small son, stricken with the horrible 
disease of fulminating meningitis and lying unconscious on the very 
edge of death. 

Thirty, or even twenty years ago, such a testimony from a qualified 
doctor would probably have labelled him as a crank, and it might 
even have caused many to doubt his professional competence. But 
today there is really no danger of that kind. The evidence piles 
up from every quarter that new visions of what healing really means 
and new powers (which are really old powers newly recollected) of 
restoration are coming from God upon all doctors, nurses and clergy 
who believe that all Christian ministry is, among other things, a 
divinely empowered attack on disease. Thus, when I began to visit 
the sick as a young curate twenty-five years ago, I supposed in my 
ignorance that my job was to fortify them to bear what must be borne. 
Today I never see a sick person without feeling that, if I can’t or 
daren’t say, ‘‘Take up thy bed and walk,’’ I am somehow failing 
to do what I ought to be doing, and this through some incapacity 
or fault of my own. And this has been the experience and the growth 
of nearly every priest of my own age. For there is no doubt at all 
that new revelations of divine healing have been showered upon us 
in these last years, and that the whole pattern of life is being changed 
and enlarged by them. This is perhaps the greatest and most signifi- 
cant fact in the religious history of our own time. 

The library of spiritual healing, though of quite recent growth, is 
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by now considerable, and Dr. Woodward's very impressive book ig 
the latest addition to it. It is a testimony of personal experience, 
not a display of theory, and so it is very moving. Perhaps the most 
impressive part of it lies in what he says about how the necessary 
faith on which the healing depends can be created. It is true, of 
course, that every miracle both creates new faith and raises new 
questions, such as ‘*Why to X and not to Y ?’’ and Dr. Woodward 
wisely does not attempt to find answers to essentially unanswerable 
questions. It is enough for him that the promise of the Gospel is 
being manifestly fulfilled on a wider scale than for years past, and 
that he has been called to take no small share in it. 
RoGER Ltoyp, 


A Question of Attribution 


Rembrandts within Rembrandts. 
Marshall. 42s.) 

I AM prepared to call Dr. Plesch’s bluff. It was a good hoax and 
one that almost deserved to win. Only it was a little too bare-faced, 
I can imagine Dr. Plesch, sceptical, intelligent, cultured, a professor 
of Medicine and a psychologist, observing how absurdly remote from 
life art historians can become, how precious and ingenuous art critics, 
and so deciding to discover exactly how far he could go, how 
vigorously he could pull their legs. This book is the result. 

The theme is simple but with many subtle asides in which he pro- 
tests his seriousness. Since Rembrandt was the greatest of all 
painters, let us look at his work very carefully ; turn his etchings up- 
side down, look at his canvasses obliquely from the side with half- 
closed eyes, cover the obvious features of his drawings with a ruler 
and gaze into their shadows, and then gradually we shall discover 
in them hidden faces, heads of animals, scraps of bodies, arbitrary 
letters, monsters and witches. These were all part of Rembrandt’s 
deliberate intention. In every single work he incorporated a dozen 
or so others, incoherent, illog’cal, their existence undiscovered for 
three hundred years, but nevertheless bearing the true imprint of his 
greatness ! 

The cause of this was the over-stimulation of Rembrandt’s brain 
by syphilis (** Later I may return . . . in a special study . . . to the 
question of the extent to which the term civilisation can be regarded 
as identical with syphilisation’’); the result is the mysterious, incom- 
parable vitality that every passage in a Rembrandt seems to possess ; 
every passage literally vibrates with meaning. 

What gives the game away is that Dr. Plesch goes too far. He 
claims for instance, that the ‘** general cause ’’ of the whole 
Renaissance was also syphilis. He brazenly uses quite meaningless 
reproductions to illustrate the ‘‘ subordinate figures ’’ he has found 
in Rembrandt’s works. Anyone who has ever drawn knows that 
one can sometimes find a vague cat in a tree, an arm in a landscape, 
a figure in an arrangement of folds, a profile in a full-face—but that 
doesn’t mean to say there is all that much wool over our eyes. 

Perhaps I should add that, if by any chance I have misunderstood 
the purpose of this book, if Dr. Plesch is really serious, I offer him 
my incredulous apologies. JOHN BERGER. 


By Janos Plesch. (Simpkin 


a 
Murder 4a la Carte 
More Studies in Murder. By Edmund Pearson. (Arco. 12s. 6d.) 
Eight Studies in Justice. By Jack Smith-Hughes. (Cassell. 15s.) 
A READING public for crime reports is one of the few constant factors 
upon which the publisher may rely, with the proviso that murder is 
always far more acceptable to that public than any other crime. 

Style has changed more during the past hundred years in this class 
of writing than in almost any other. Pierce Egan—one of the most 
popular of all reporters—could write (Trial of Thurtell and Hunt, 
1824) ‘* And this deponent saith, that Upson then said, ‘ Hunt, you 
have a mother?” Deponent answered * Yes, he had.’ ‘ And a 
wife also?’ Deponent told him he had. He then asked, ‘ Do you 
love them?’ Deponent replied * Yes, very dearly.’ ‘* Then,’ said 
he, ‘ for their sakes, do not risk suffering a terrible death, but give 
your evidence immediately.’’’ Those conversant with Judge’s 
Rules may be surprised. 

In the same year The Murder of Weare contained the less precise 
but more vivid passage: ‘** After John Thurtell arrived, I walked 
with him in the garden, and he asked me if the body rose ? I said 
no ; it would lie there a month.’” The speaker was ** liberated.”’ 

The story was then told in terms.of evidence which, to those whose 
business it is, has weight but, in the last analysis, no character. The 
true demand of the readers of reports of murder is character. Their 
hunger is that which draws huge crowds to watch a murderer ushered 
from a car to the court—to see, in the flesh, for a brief but long- 
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COMING NEXT THURSDAY 


A new volume in the WORLD’S CLASSICS 
New Zealand Short Stories 


Selected with an Introduction by D. M. Davrs 


5s. net 


The Letters of Sydney Smith 
Edited by Nowe.t C. SmitH 
Two Volumes 84s. net 


The origin of this book was the discovery that the only 
extant collection of Sydney Smith’s letters, published in 
1855 as the second volume of the Memoir and Letters. was 
full of false readings, both accidental and deliberate, and 
of wrong dates. That work has, however, been long 
out of print, and the still lively interest in Sydney Smith 
seemed to call for more than a mere revised text of the 
letters. More than half of the 1022 items contained in 
these volumes have not hitherto been printed, and Mr. 
Nowell Smith can therefore claim that he is providing 
what has never before been available, a full and accurate 
collection of Sydney Smith’s letters. 
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Colonel CHARLES 
LINDBERGH’S 


autobiography, culmina- 
ting in his Atlantic flight. 


THE SPIRIT 
OF ST. LOUIS 


This beautifully written 
record has a subtle depth of 
personal expression that 
makes Col. Lindbergh’s 
early years a most exciting 
preparation for his great, 
hazardous, pioneer solo flight. It is rare for a book of such 
historic importance to have such an immediate and undagging 
narrative bite. “It explains how heroic deeds are really 
performed.’’ CYRIL CONNOLLY in the Sunday Times. 
Illustrated. 21s. net 


THE COAST QF INCENSE 
Autobiography 1933-39 
Freya Stark, C.B.E. 


Book Society Recommendation 
The third volume of what The Times has called ‘“‘ One of the 
most astonishing performances in autobiography since the 
war.” It perfectly concludes the sequence begun by 
Travellers’ Prelude and continued by Beyond Euphrates and 
covers the middle years and the great adventure of travel. 


Map and illustrations. 25s. net. 


INNOCENT 
PURSUITS 
Major 
C. S. Jarvis, 0.B.E. 


Roly’s ribald illustrations 
add pictorial wit to the 
author’s informative irre- 
verence which ranges Over 





many kinds of sport prac- 
tised from B.C. to modern times, and in the desert to the New 
Forest. 12s. 6d. net. October 1 


COMET HIGHWAY 
Henry Hensser, M.B.E. 


Mr. Hensser is the Photographic Officer, B.O.A.C., and 
this is the first collection of his photographs taken of and 
from the Comet Air Liner. It captures all the excitement 
of flying in a jet air liner. Foreword by Sir Miles Thomas. 

1os. 6d. net. September 22 


SOMEONE AT A DISTANCE 
Dorothy Whipple 


A subtle and perceptive novel, by the author of Greenbanks, 
which shows how one act of folly can wreck a lifetime of 
happiness and unfairly involve children in the bitter world 
of adult failure. 12s. 6d. net. September 22 
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relished moment, a person who has taken life, whose character is 
such that he could translate into action the anger, greed, envy or 
vanity which the lookers have thought but not completed. 

Yet that is the demand of which the murder writer too often falls 
short, for he, too, seems to feel—or even, subconsciously, to create— 
a difference, a lack of ability to understand the man who has done 
this thing. Miss F. Tennyson Jesse’s Pin to See the Peepshow over- 
came the barrier and became a work of compassion. William 
Bolitho in Murder for Profit made his characters three-dimensional 
but, finding in this different material little to inspire compassion, 
invested them with horror. 

The late Edmund Pearson, in Studies in Murder and Murder at 
Smutty Nose applied the method of Bolitho but with, perhaps, less 
ease and less power, adapting it—like Damon Runyon—to the essay 
written to the time-demands of fast-moving newspaper presses. 
More Studies in Murder shows writing of greater distillation, relying, 
largely, upon a précis of the circumstances with the narrative sketched 
in visual and verbal flashes which tend to illuminate character. The 
author’s most personal characteristic is a humour which is, according 
to taste, ghoulish or salty : at least it is always ironic. 

Mr. Smith-Hughes is described as ** of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law.’’ His first page contains the passage, ** I have no quibble 
with the editorial description of the dramatis personae, but I dispute 
the inference drawn therefrom. That literary connoisseur Toad-in- 
the-Hole and his colleagues were not above taking an interest in 
extrabelgravian crime and their creator has immortalised a series of 
murders committed in that insalubrious thoroughfare, the Ratcliffe 
Highway.’’ With equal avoidance of the Anglo-Saxon, he pursues 
eight unhackneyed murders, gives their stories well-documented 
shape and a fair sprinkling of horror—a satisfying book for “* murder- 
lovers '’ who possess dictionaries. JOHN ARLOTT, 


New Novels 


A Different Face. By Olivia Manning. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 
The Frozen Flame. By Patrick O'Brian. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 
10s. 6d.) 
Man and Two Gods. By Jean Morris. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 
The Story of Esther Costello. By Nicholas Monsarrat. 
10s. 6d.) 

Tue handicap of injured feelings is a theme to which Miss Olivia 
Manning in this new novel gives the very best of her outstanding 
gifts—a consistent and sombre vision, a use of words most elegant 
and strict (‘all afternoon’’ appears now to be King’s English as 
well as President’s). She has Hugo Fletcher for her hero. He 
has come back from a teaching post in Egypt to the seaside town 
of Coldmouth—‘‘the light from the ice-white sky gave an edge to 
the harbour’s chill and choppy waters.’” This town is hideous for 
him, partly because of an unhappy childhood spent in the poor part 
of it (his father, a retired naval officer, lost his wife’s money and 
decided to sulk in a slum) and partly because, as we soon perceive, 
Hugo is a man who lusts after insult and injury. Hugo has bought 
a partnership in the prep school. But the Headmaster, the gentle 
and well born Charles Martyn—Hugo notes with resentment that the 
family portraits are genuine, the family crest rightfully used—tells 
him his son Brian has stolen all the money and so Hugo is a pauper. 
The atmosphere in this book is very powerful, the figures move as if 
they were in hell on icy drifts, there is Martyn’s wife, obsessed with 
fancied past glories, her brother, Brian’s demon friend, whose 
behaviour caused the Ministry to withdraw their grant, only Martyn 
has nobility. Hugo, seeking the tomb-shelter in which his mother— 
**always a fool’’—was killed in an air raid and sealed in burial, notes 
on a shop front a changed name—‘*So Lawson was dead? Well, 
that made one enemy the less’’—remembers that even in Egypt it was 
only his half-despised Arab friend who came to see him off, wishes 
here in Coldmouth he could be Quids-In, that popular good sport, 
killed in a drunken car ride, with Hugo driving. ... How well 
the author puts the weather in pace with the general temper—*‘ As 
November set in, a sort of permanent fog of cold filled the house 
so that the walls and woodwork had the icy dampness of a toad.’’ 


(Cassell. 
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Hugo at last, his money, by a brilliant and gruesome climax again 
within reach, sets off for London with only sixteen shillings (why?) 
leaving Martyn, for whom he seemed about to have an unselfish 
affection to come out of hospital, deserted by his wife, to an empty 
house. This hero is no Bovary to his creator, plainly Miss Manning’s 
feelings are sympathetic, so the question may justly be asked, Are 
ours? Not very sympathetic, one fears, not for all the book’s great 
beauty and interest. 

Mr. O'Brian is a new young writer though one would not suppose 
so from this accomplished novel. He has something of the French 
genius in his writing, the prose fresh, supple and precise, the point 
of view objective without being heartless (a rare thing among those 
who write in English). ‘*Marcel was devoted to his own person 
... and this devotion extended even to his own smell. Often when 
he appeared to be listening . . . he would be taking secret gusts of 

* himself, bowed over his own bosom.’’ The Roig family, peasant 
in origin, have become important in their little French Catalonian 
coastal town. Xavier Roig, a middle aged widower and a lawyer, js 
Mayor. He mourns his inability to love anybody. He bought a dog 
but it was un-house-trainable and mean; his child, consciously aping 
the charms of childhood, could be driven to learn only by blows, 
Dr. Alain Roig has come back from the Far East, largely at Aunt 
Margot’s insistence, to rescue Xavier (and the family fortunes) 
from his infatuation with Madeleine. Xavier intends to marry this 
young girl of poor family but gentle and resolute character, when he 
has arranged her divorce for her. There are family conversations 
and pesterings against a background of daily work in beautiful 
surroundings, the grape gathering and the pagan-Christian customs, 
the lawyer's office and the crude church statues. But it is the worldy 
wise kindly doctor who marries Madeleine, and as Xavier watches 
the ship take them off he is sorry he cannot feel even the warmth of 
true anger. The author’s sympathy with human frivolity and passion 
and suffering, his humour that sets things truly in proportion, make 
this book remarkable and beautiful. 

Another new writer of astonishing accomplishment is Miss Jean 
Morris who also shows unusual familiarity with legal and military 
matters. Two imaginary nations in Europe, the one small and of 
a sensible political tradition, the other large, self-conscious and 
aggressive, face each other across fine mountainous scenery 
about to be at war. Richard shoots Julian and is worried by guilty 
feelings. In true pragmatic modesty there should be no problem 
here. Richard is a soldier, his orders are to prevent, at all cost, 
this Julian, uneasy peace-time enemy from over the frontier, mak'ng 
off with information about air-strips which contravene the Treaty. 
For security reasons Julian was shot, and for Security reasons 
Richard, tried for murder in the Civil Courts, can receive no help 
from the War Office, who must deny involvement. War breaks out 
before Richard is hanged and at once what was murder becomes an 
act of heroism in defence of his country. This existence of a double 
standard—the **‘Two Gods*’ of the titlke—works on Richard's 
mind; he deserts on active service, is captured and shot. The hero, 
his excellent advocate Blumenthal, Blumenthal’s shy little dauy ver 
Miriam and certainly the author herself, see in these events and 
in Richard’s moral distress and Oresteian situation. Who shall 
play Pallas and bring him the final judging answer? It is hinted 
that the Mercy Seat, however remote and hypothetical, must be the 
last Court of Appeal. This interesting and highly intelligent author 
has a dry humour that does well with the spy’s practical brother 
and with Bronya, Deputy Direct of Education—a fine portrait of 
an executive lady cloaking in bad temper a conscious lack of emotional 
experience. But the careful arguments, on the highest moral level, 
tend to obscure what, if Richard had been less tainted wth hubris 
—odd that the author with her Grecian roots does not see this—would 
have made mincemeat of the Aeschylean parallel. Orestes was in no 
position to cry ‘‘Security, you fools!’’ to the baying hounds. 

Greed and vulgarity are Mr. Monsarrat’s theme. Esther Costello 
aged twelve playing in a feckless Irish village is left blind deaf and 
dumb by the explosion of an old I.R.A. dump. Her lackadaisical 
parents leave their injured child to a filthy existence in the garden shed, 
fixing a rope so that she can find her way to the privy. Two years 
later, in her fine car, along comes Mrs. Bannister, grown rich in 
America, born in this village. Her impulse is affectionate, she takes 
the child, now cleaned up and handsome, back to America. After 
experimental treatment in various hospitals including the suggestion, 
vetoed because she is too young, of a therapeutical forced pregnancy, 
Esther is declared incurable. The case has received a great deal of 
publicity, Mrs. Bannister is much admired. She begins to exploit 
the child and is soon joined by her deserting husband who sees 4 
gold mine in the situation. He seduces Esther and this seduction, 
we are told, brings back her lost faculties, but she is forced to go on 
feigning blindness. The vulgarity of the book lies in its total lack 
of compassion. Srevie SMITH. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Workers’ Educational Association: The 
First Fifty Years. By Mary Stocks. 
(George Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Tae W.E.A. is doubly fortunate in having, 
as its Deputy President and chronicler, Mrs. 
Mary Stocks, who has an enviable aptitude 
for making easy reading of a necessary 
succession of facts, figures, initials, and 
capital letters. Fifty years have seen the 
phenomenal growth of an organisation 
which set out with the basic policy of 
establishing a ‘‘partnership between en- 
lightened scholarship and working-class 
aspiration.” That such a partnership can 
be successful has been effectively proved, 
and the names of those who have contributed 
their services to the W.E.A. are names 
which would lend distinction to any enter- 
prise. The influence of the W.E.A. has not, 
over the years, been restricted only to the 
cause of adult education, although its main 
premise has never been forgotten. Mrs. 
Stocks shows that its intervention on ques- 
tions of part-time education for adolescents, 
the raising of the school-leaving age, and free 
education for all, were not without effect, 
and that it has had constantly to wage 
campaigns against cuts in the Government’s 
educational expenditure. Shades of Miss 
Horsbrugh! In view of the excellent 
presentation of this histery, it may seem 
ungracious to suggest that it could have 
been bettered. None the less one might have 
wished that Mrs. Stocks had chosen to tell 
her story by viewing the Association rather 
as a sum of its parts than as an entity. 
The tale of the ordinary students remains 
untold. Impressive though the activities 
are of those who directed the W.E.A., their 
very scale dehumanises them and detracts 
from what, by the nature of the Association, 
could well have been a much more intimate 
document. M. R. T. 


By L. A. Harvey and D. St. 
(New Naturalist Series, 


Dartmoor. 
Leger-Gordon. 
Collins. 25s.) 

PROFESSOR HARVEY here reveals a dual per- 
sonality. As an ecologist, he presents a 
comprehensive and lucid survey of Dart- 
moor ; its geology and climate, its moors, 
tors, bogs, woods and rivers ; its prehistoric 
civilisations ; its flora, birds, insects and 
other animal life. 

As a lover of Dartmoor and proud of its 
designation as a national park, he is an 
earnest champion against its despoilers. 

In this réle he sees four serious threats to 
the region; overstocking of the pasturage 
and indiscriminate burning of heather with 
a consequent encouragement of bracken ; 
huge conifer plantations, which restrict 
access and mask the sweeping lines of the 
hills ; the flooding of valleys by water under- 
takings and the military occupation of nearly 
half the area. . Now that Dartmoor is a 
national park, he would have it declared 
sacrosanct from all military activity. 

Mr. D. St. Leger-Gordon contributes two 
chapters on the historical background and 
the people. He, too, writes with refreshing 
realism. The patriarchs of the Stone Age, 
he suggests, would have repudiated a belief 
in pixies. ‘ 

Well-chosen illustrations in colour and 
monochrome and useful appendices add to 
the attractiveness and usefulness of a book 
which should be a best-seller in the New 
Naturalist Series. 7. 








The Poems of Sir Arthur Gorges. Edited by 
Helen Estabrook Sandison. (Oxford at 
the Clarendon Press, 1953. 30s.) 

To rediscover a minor poet would not 

necessarily be matter for much congratula- 

tion. But suppose it were a minor Eliza- 
bethan? In 1940 the British Museum 
acquired a little manuscript volume which 
engagingly declared itself to be The Vanityes 
of Sir Arthur Gorges Youthe. Professor 
Sandison of Vassar College, who has already 
made a study of Gorges as a literary per- 
sonality, is an admirable editor. She has the 
capable and careful technique we have come 
to expect of an American scholar, allied to 
an easy manner of writing and an unpreten- 
tious and genuine insight. Gorges was that 
typically Elizabethan figure, a ** gentleman- 
poet.’’ Ralegh was his friend and cousin 
and disputes authorship with him. Spenser, 
who praises him under the name of Alcyon, 
was his friend, his protégé, and his inspiration. 
His life was stormy. He married for love 
and won a peck of troubles. This singing- 
bird can have had no illusions of eternal 
summer. To his modern editor, he appears 
as ‘‘an Englishman, and a_ seriously 
romantic one, bred on Tottel,’’ but ** first 
and foremost Spenser’s man, dyed deep in 
the colours of the earlier work.’’ He has 
been well served by the Oxford Press and 
merits this handsome edition. A. L. 


Papuans and Pygmies. By Alfred A. Vogel. 

(Arthur Barker. 16s.) 

THe Papuans and Pygmies of New Guinea 
are still living in the Stone Age: they are 
polygamous races, superstitious and ex- 
tremely primitive. Australia’s policy towards 
its mandate has been a jealous one and few 
people, apart from missionaries and govern- 
ment authorities, have been allowed entry. 
Captain Vogel, however, was fortunate, 
and at the invitation of Sir Edward Hall- 
strom, who financed the experimental farm 
at Nondugl where natives are taught 
improved methods of agriculture, went as 
a member of an expedition to search for the 
white bird of paradise and to study the 
Pygmies. The bird proved to be mythical, 
but the author had time to observe the 
customs of both these races and in this 
book he has recorded his impressions of his 
journey in their territories. 

Captain Vogel is a scientist, but he has 
concerned himself only with recording 
matters of general interest. His descriptions 
and anecdotes of these charming and child- 
ish people, who still indulge in tribal wars 
from time to time, are varied and fascinat- 
ing. One of the problems implicit in the 
author’s account of their culture is the 
extraordinary tact and discretion which will 
be necessary in civilising them. The Aus- 
tralian government has been very sensible in 
limiting itself to agricultural and hygienic 
improvements. The accompanying photo- 
graphs are novel and often humorous. This 
book should be a welcome addition to the 
library of anyone who is at all interested in 
anthropology. 


Pages from a Musician’s Life. 

Busch. (Hogarth Press. 18s.) 
GLYNDEBOURNE made Fritz Busch a familiar 
figure to hundreds of English singers and 
orchestral players and to thousands of 
English music-lovers, making Germany’s 
loss more unequivocally England’s gain than 
in perhaps any other case. This auto- 
biography, alas ! only brings the narrative 
of the musician’s life up to the day in 1933 
when he left Germany, and thus leaves no 


By Fritz 
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record of the fruitful later years of Busch’s 
life nor of his work at Glyndebourne, his 
association with which started in 1934. He 
had, apparently, planned a second volyme 
but no traces of it were found when he 
suddenly died two years ago. 

Nothing is more delightful in this volume 
than his account of his childhood and 
family life, his early struggles and his 
achievement of an honourable position 
among the musicians of what now appears 
to us as the last generation of wholly sane 
Germans. He and his: brother Adolf were 
early marked out as exceptionally talented 
even in a society where music was still a 
major preoccupation among cultivated and 
uncultivated alike. Once success was 
achieved, the story is not so very different 
from that of many other famous musicians 

much travelling, many disputes with 
small-minded officials, and above all plenty 
of hard work. The chapter which he 
devotes to his years at the Dresden Opera is 
full of shrewd and affectionate reflections on 
the character and music of Richard Strauss, 
The chapters in which he recounts his 
experiences as a soldier in the 1914-18 war 
and his final ** discussion with National 
Socialism ’’ do credit to the bigness of his 
character and make an interesting contri- 
bution to social and political, as well as to 
purely musical, history. The whole book is 
rich in amusing anecdotes of the famous, 
the obscure and the infamous and it is much 
to be regretted that Busch never lived to give 
us his reflections on the last years of his life, 
so full of events for himself, his art and his 
country. M. C. 





COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION 





Tue Twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
British Match Corporation Limited was held 
in London on September 16th, the Hon. Hugh 
K. M._ Kindersley, C.B.E., M.C. (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement:— 

During the year we were able to import 
substantial quantities of timber and to main- 
tain production and sales of matches at 
approximately the same level. 

Your overseas investments continue to be 
mainly satisfactory, especially those in Canada 
from which we received during the year 
dividends totalling nearly Can.$250,000. The 
fall in the Brazilian rate of exchange from 
the official rate of Cr.$52.416 to the new free 
rate of approximately Cr.$120 to the £ at 
3lst March, 1953, a depreciation of about 
129 per cent., is responsible for the reduction 
in the net profits of the Group. It has also 
given rise to a loss on exchange of £442,526, 
which has been charged to the Exchange 
Adjustment Account. 

The Report of the Monopolies Commission 
was published in May and in June we sent 
to the Board of Trade a memorandum express- 
ing our opinion that the Corporation had 
been unfairly criticised. The Report drew 
attention to the fact that about 30 per cent. 
of our ordinary stock is held by The Swedish 
Match Company, This has, of course, been 
pubiic knowledge since the Corporation was 
formed in 1927. The remaining 70 per cent. 
is widely held and of the 9,544 Ordinary 
Stockholders the holdings of 8,290 do not 
exceed £500, Swedish Match does not control 
the Corporation and has never attempted to 
do so. Discussions on the recommendations 
of the Commission are now proceeding with 
the Board of Trade. . 

The Report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Tue private investor would do well to stay 
out of the stock market for the time being 
while the professional gentlemen make up 
their minds about the future. In Wall 
Street they are busy discounting a trade 
recession next year. At the moment of 
writing railroad stocks have fallen bynearly 
20 per cent., industrials by 13 per cent. and 
utilities by about 10 per cent. from their 
high levels this year. This is so far quite 
mild, for industrial stocks eventually fell by 
nearly 20 per cent. and railroads by over 
30 per cent. when Wall Street began dis- 
counting a recession in the summer of 1946. 
There is at present no cloud in the American 
business scene to indicate a gathering storm. 
The boom is in full swing; production and 
employment have never been so high. But 
the market has a hunch that 1954 will see a 
set-back. It is not based on disarmament. 
It is generally thought that defence and 
foreign aid will take $50 billions (which is 
over 60 per cent. of their budget) for some 
years to come. But they are afraid that 
housing will slacken off now that the shortage 
is ended, that industrial capital spending 
will decline from its present peak, that 
consumer expenditure on durable goods will 
fall because consumer indebtedness is 
dangerously high and that business men 
generally will begin to reduce inventories. 
This is broadly how all trade recessions 
start in the United States and the market 
hunch may be right about 1954. But I 
would not expect a major slump—unless the 
American Treasury is foolish enough to 
make money dearer and tighter. (It has 
made money dearer but it has already 
reversed its credit squeeze.) Apart from the 
limited farm-support programme there is 
nothing fundamentally unsound in the 
American economy. It will continue to be 
supported by a high level of Government 
expenditure, by a high rate of industrial 
investment to keep pace with technical 
invention and by a steady population 
increase (now 2,700,000 a year). Some 
recession there may well be but there are no 
grounds at present for expecting more than a 
moderate one. And for what it is worth, the 
President has promised to do what he can to 
offset it, having called on his economic 
advisers to have an anti-recession plan 
ready by the autumn. 


Wall Street and London 


From this brief survey I conclude that 
Wall Street is going to fall further but not 
catastrophically. As a guess I would say 
that perhaps two-thirds of the 1953 fall 
has already been seen. Stocks were not 
dangerously inflated before the decline set 
in. In May, 1946, when the first post-war 
bull market started to crack, industrial 
stocks in Wall Street were selling on the 
average at 23 times their current rate of 
annual net earnings. At the end of last 
month they were selling at only 9 times and 
railroads at only 5} times their annual net 
earnings. This would already make them 
cheap if earnings were not likely to fall. But 
the expected fall in net earnings is going to 
be moderated by the elimination of the 
Excess Profits Tax which expires at the 
end of this year. An American company 








paying out 70 per cent. in corporate income 
tax and excess profits tax could sustain a 
374 per cent. drop in pre-tax earnings 
without showing a change in net income— 
with E.P.T. eliminated. And corporate 
income tax is scheduled to be reduced from 
52 per cent. to 47 per cent. next April. I 
would therefore be surprised to see Wall 
Street stocks fall by more than another 10 
per cent. to 15 per cent. This is enough, of 
course, to call a halt to the boomlet in 
British industrial equities on the London 
stock exchange. Indeed, those who study 
the charts and point to the fall in industrial 
shares at the beginning of this week (they 
have made a ‘‘double top’’ this year and 
failed to break through their peaks) while 
gilt-edged stocks and foreign bonds have 
been rising, are convinced that Throgmorton 
Street will follow Wall Street. The start 
of the new account on Wednesday showed, 
however, that there is still speculative 
support for our ‘‘special situations.’’ 


Gestetner, Ltd. 


To what extent a recession in the United 
States will affect our own export trade 
remains to be seen. It would be foolish 
to guess at this stage. But we must not 
forget that some of our exporters who know 
their markets have become extremely com- 
petitive. Take Gestetner, for example. 
The majority of duplicators exported from 
this country are manufactured by Gestetners 
and their lead was increased in the year to 
August, 1953. Although total exports were 
down they actually pushed ahead in the United 
States and Canada. They recently developed 
a new range of duplicators and a new 
**photoscope’’ process of reproduction at 
competitive prices. When I spoke to the 
chairman, Mr. Sigmund Gestetner, this 
week, he seemed very confident and unafraid 
of any American recession. What a wonder- 
ful investment his shares have been! He has 
just stepped up the dividend from 15 per 
cent. to 20 per cent. and is giving a free 20 
per cent. capital bonus in A shares. At 
18s. 3d (cum dividend and bonus) the 5s. 
shares yield about 54 per cent. There may 
be opportunities for buying the shares more 
cheaply later on this year but good invest- 
ments are rarely to be had on bargain 
basement terms, 


Gold Shares and the I.M.F. 


Gold shares have been pathetically de- 
pressed and friendless this week. Indeed, 
the index of gold share prices has never been 
so low since 1931. The story of this debacle 
is too long to tell here, but I have been 
wondering whether the dreary meeting of the 
Governors of the International Monetary 
Fund did not drive the last bull of Kaffirs 
into suicide or liquidation. There had been 
curious rumours in New York before the 
Governors met that the American Govern- 
ment might be considering a stabilisation 
loan of $2 or $3 billions to underpin sterling 
convertibility and that the £ would then be 
freed to find its own level in a fluctuating 
exchange market. But no decisions of any 
importance were taken last week. Mr. R. 
Maudling, M.P., our British Governor, 
said grandly that the time was ripe for a 
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concerted move towards a freer trade and 
payments system, adding that ‘‘we cannot 
stand still indefinitely,’’ but the Deputy 
Secretary of the U.S. Treasury, Mr. 
Randolph Burgess, replied that his Govern. 
ment could decide nothing before next 
March when the Committee examining their 
foreign economic policy would report. To 
the usual South African appeal for a higher 
dollar price of gold Mr. Burgess trotted out 
the conventional American objection that it 
would be inflationary and upsetting to his 
Government’s views of sound money, 
This is all very depressing for holders of 
gold shares but it is not to be expected that 
a banker of Mr. Burgess’ type, academic 
and rigid, would change his mind in a hurry, 
Besides, it will be his chief, Mr. George 
Humphrey, the Secretary of the US, 
Treasury, who will decide and he is said to 
have a more flexible mind. The facts which 
the expert Committees must bring home to 
Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Burgess next 
March are that if the American Government 
wants to see the £ convertible into dollars, 
as ex-Ambassador Douglas urges, but does 
not want to back it by a huge stabilisation 
loan, then they must agree to a writing up of 
the dollar price of gold. Otherwise the gold 
reserves of the International Monetary 
Fund, and of Great Britain and other 
countries making their currencies con- 
vertible, would be hopelessly inadequate 
for meeting the ups and downs of Inter- 
national trade caused by American recessions, 
There is really no other way out, it is either 
a stabilisation loan or a higher gold price. 
To avoid internal inflation following upon a 
writing up of the dollar price of gold the 
U.S. Treasury has only to sterilise the 
**profit’’ on its gold stocks by placing it a 
special Treasury account, as was done in 
1934 when gold was written up from 
$20.67 to $35 per ounce. Is Mr. Burgess 
too old to learn? 


World Bank 

By contrast with the I.M.F. the annual 
meeting of the World Bank (International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development) 
was acheerful occasion. It must be admitted 
that when it comes to lending money to 
foreign Governments and public boards 
for works of national importance this 
international bank is a far better instrument 
than private banks. It is so much better 
organised for conducting investigations and 
securing agreements at high level. Consider 
its good work last year. It financed iron, 
steel and power projects in India, a fertiliser 
plant in Iceland, wood products in Finland, 
agriculture in Peru, transport in Colombia, 
Northern Rhodesia and Brazil, agriculture 
and basic industries in Australia and pro- 
jects in Yugoslavia to improve Tito’s 
balance of payments. Missions have been 
sent to British Guiana, India and South 
Africa which will be borrowers this year. 
Up to date the Bank has lent $1,591 millions 
in 29 countries. Its total subscribed 
capital is $9 billions and it will be floating 
new issues this year. It is doing its bit to 
help the free world answer communism 
with prosperity. If any cynical reader 
remains unimpressed, let him buy the 34 per 
cent. dollar bonds (due 1971) of the World 
Bank which are quoted in New York at 
99 or in London at 1864. As a funk hole 
for those who do not believe in sterling of 
the survival of the sterling area, these bonds 
are heaven-sent. 
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“SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD. No. 748 


Token for one guinea will awarded to the sender of the first correct 
opened after noon on KA week, September 29th, addressed Crossword, 
] 


and bearing NUMBER of the puzzle to 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


6. Stop talking and get on with the | 
Across dishes. G, 2.) 

1, Disposed of about a card and com- 7. In the course of the scrap science 
forted. (7.) makes a start and less turns up. (7.) 
A depot’s housing a magistrate. (7.) 8. Hamlet’s people have taken to the | 
He got his marks from James. (5.) hills. G.) 

He was asked why he sat singing 13- Dispatch MS. (10.) 
“ Willow, titwillow, titwillow.” (9.) 16. Just like 15 except that a tin dis- | 
Straightforward address to a bumble _ Places the ball. (9.) — | 
dwelling. (6.) 1 Oral mix-up refit arising centrally. | 
nt looks on — and is never 0.) = 

shaken (Shakespeare). (8.) 19. Wherein individuality has no place 
It's back to begin with. (5.) pl 


26 


28 


~puwn 


2 














21. “Of praise a mere —, he swallowed 
what came” (Goldsmith). (7.) 


22. A little expletive followed by 13. 


A Kipling village voted that the world 
was not this. 

One would think this 
specialised in water-colours. 
The poet gave it a thousand eyes. 


painter first 
@) 23. 


G.) 


line. (4) 





The motor quickly develops a hard 
. BC oq 

wis hand science the bird gets it in . Solution to 

the neck. (6.) Crossword No. 746 

For those who can’t sit smoking ? 

(9) 

Subsequently. (5.) ‘ 

F 7 Bae a ou clothed in ae te - v Al 

Nearly all foil . ynfusion in the sogagonn Ld almie jo lr | 

— oo °° . Oo iw £ 
Ce Ak Hee 

Down 

Tiny chest. (Anag.) (9.) 

Stories that might well be feet. (7.) 

It's simply heavenly ! (9.) 

Defunct urge to action. (4.) o 

Not to be confused with the same y » - 

Not to be confused wi © lolpls Miele lalsis|wl: lololwi 





Solution on October 2nd 
The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 746 is: Miss MarGor Wuite, 
Kemnay Place, Arbroath Road, Dundee. 
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PERSONAL INSURANCE SERVICE 


throughout the country — 

throughout the world— 

no Insurance too large or 

too small for this world- 
wide Company. 


The LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO. LTD. 








Head Office: London: 
l, Dale Street, (Chief Office) 
Liverpool, 2 1, Cornhill, E.C.3 
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g ifled g er ‘i s must be, prepaid... 
- per line. me averages letters 
Minumum 2° tines.” Box No. 1/- exra | |LONDON UNIVERSITY 
iughes daverdioemens Dex. pongees | 
ower Street, London, C.1. ele- | 
phone EUSton 3221. } DEGREES 
PERSONA U. cx. Sager =~ 1887, has prepared many 
| CHURCH with a AL for Reason d by post for London 
| Information about Unitarianism University ‘Dearees (open to all without 
| Please send stamp.—S., Secretary, Postal residence) in Arts, Science, Economics, 
Mission, 14, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Laws, etc. Normally three exams. have 
ARE YOU SINGLE? Suitable introduc- to be passed, but two on/y under certain 
i= tions confidentially arranged Free conditions. Moderate fees; instalments. 
tails from—Marjorie Moore, (Dept. 58) . 
392, Strand. Lé ~ . @ PROSPECTUS post free from Registrar, 
RT.—Take up — Colour Six H 
famous Artists teach you by post University 
The ae is a sheer joy, easy, inexpen- Cc d 
sive. upils exhibit in Royal Academy, &« 
ee Postal Courses in every branch of orrespon ence 
. Illustrated Prospectus free.— Press 
Art School Ltd. (Dept. S.P.10), Tudor Hall, College 
S.E.23. g 
FR0CKS, PURCHASED.—We have con- 76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
cluded many satisfactory transactions 
— readers of the Spectator ane are | 
ys Tr y spec rithout « zation | 
pias a nanan ie remanrreeet MME LL 
meee of books in ag or ,ommntey 
especially wanted are finely bound sets of | u 
standard authors, books with coloured} THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
plates dated before 1850. collections of | BOOKSHOP 
books on special subjects, and all standard | 
works. dvice free Frank Savers, | 
Lowther Books, 14, illiam IVth Street, | 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 9243. | ¢eOR os 
BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIE TY, 231, | Onse 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1 pun- | 
ded 1940. Members everywhere Write FAMED CENTRE FOR 
for particulars | SCHOOL BOOKS 
=— patient (331169.) Poor man/ 
(63) inoperable Anxious to accom- | 


G6.) | 
A penny in a ring of bells. (5. | 
25. The dug-out that goes into the firing- | 








w Books available on 
Second- 


All ne 


pany blind wife on convalescence which he 
day of publication. 


cannot afford Please help us to care for 


| him (also hundreds of other sad cases) | 
| National Society for Cancer Relief, Appeal | land and rare Books on every 
G.7, 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1. | Se “ 
subject. Stock of over three 
NAREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- ante ‘ 
tionists, Management Dietitian- million volumes. 
Caterers, Medical Secretaries Successful 
postal courses. Brochures 3d.—Secretary, Foyles have departments for 
Southern Training College, Brighton, 6 Records, Music, Stationery, 
ONVERT your COKE boiler to GAS Handicraft Materials. 
/ from £15 15s. installed. Leaflet 1.W.T : 
170, Richmond Rd., Twickenham. POP. 3832. | We BUY Books, Stamps, Coins 
| 
ILDERLY gentlewoman—widely travelled, a a 
-4 would welcome exchange of ideas— 119-125 CHARING CROSS RD 
others same.—Box 716C LONDON WC2 
| {.XPERIENCED APPEAL ORGANISER | Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


(Woman) required by Y.W.C.A. for the | Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
| ost Midland and North Western counties. | 
Full mobility within this area, and ability 


both Two minutes from 


Tottenham Court Road Station 
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Be REGULAR 


industrial and 
Salary by arrange- 
Training and 
Baker Street, 


to enlist 
rural districts, 
ment. 
Personnel 
ndon, 
T ANDWRITING 
for Character, 
noted graphologist 
N peace as in 
is vital to the 
help us to maintain the 


support in 

essential 

letter 
108 
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EXPERTLY ANAL _ 
Aptitudes, etc., by 
Partics. from Box 5uC 
war the Merchant Navy 
National Life Please 
amenities of this 


century-old Club for the ony of ro 

Merchant Seamen_ when ashore ear y th t EFFORT 
Admiral (S) Sir David Lamber. K.C.B W 4 ou 

O.B.E THE SAILORS’ HOME and Red 

ENSIGN CLUB, Dock Street, and Ensign 

Street, London Docks, E.1 


Here is good news for those who 


PPOLIT MOTCHALOFF, Concert Pianist : . 
Piano lessons. Wigmore Hall Studios, W.1. have trouble in keeping their sys- 
OANS from £50—without security tems ‘regular’. 
4 Monthly Salaries Loan Co., Ltd., 176, : Ys - q 
Piccadilly, 1 Tel. LAN. 5713 A special laxative —‘ Mil-Par ’* is 
SYCHOLOGICAL consultations & treat ° bs aah 
Prat Pmur Howrnncys, 69, Prince's BOW On sale which will give them 
Gets, G. Kensington. & ro S| Saat the help they need. Actually it 
‘\TAMMER, NERVOUS “STOP"’ FEAR 4 . . 
' Remedied by Psychological Processes isa very fine combination of 


Weekly Postal Tuition. Write for | 1 let. 
Mr. Charles Seymour, ‘Ve 
Grosvenor Rd., Aldershot Tel: 138° 


“MILK OF MAGNESIA‘* 


with a selected grade of 


MEDICINAL PARAFFIN 


. Eng. 


(oNTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder4 


lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
fe Contact’ Lens Finance Co. 4, ‘Reece | * Milk of Magnesia’ is, of course, 
nn Bed oy ag y Marie) UNFivalled asa mild antacid-laxative. 
Stopes. 78. 6d. post.—Mothers* Clinic, Together with Medicinal Paraffin it 


108, Whitfield Street, London, 


En AEUOOR on ‘utter Sain by | Sives just that lubricating action 


which ensures ‘ regularity ’ without 


oil R. radiators ae ad terms). 
fon, ete. “Consult HURSEAL, 229, Regent | ¢ffort—so much better than purging. 
Cizest, Wl. BEG. esl. | This is why, for instance, it has been 
AIR loss and scalp disorders. Consu 


Mr. FO Boor Qualified Tricholosist | found specially good for sufferers 
Est. 1922, a , Clifford | Street, Wai. Hyd. 5660 from hemorrhoids. 


FOR SALE | Be regular with * Mil-Par’! 


prc. Pleyel upright mahogany, superb 
tone and condition: Nearest £110. | 
Seen London. "Phone Abb. 1152 or— 
Box 718C. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
PRE-WAR VIENNESE DELICACY 
The unforgettable original Pischinger 

tea-time creation, Chocolate encased hazel 





out Tae one. but indeccritasty 
elicious. rigina lener pezialitat 
ry s qpogreny ports ms: 12s. per box E F F ° RT & E Ss Ss 
(7 oz. net) or 35s. Sultana & Cherry 
Fruit Cake Australia's best, made with R E G U L A R I i’ Y 
= cease 2 * lls. Ox Tongue, delicious 
ten: t 72s Mushrox . > _ 

Butter. 3 oz ins 3 t r _ Mt * The words ‘Mil-Par’ and ‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
+ P South African 10 tins for are the registered trade marks of 

Ss. post pai Shilling Coffee Co ") hillips Chemical Company Ltd, 
tAd., 16 Paige Lane. Londo. £02. | Lee 8. in Oe ae 
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LOTTED CORNISH CREAM 9s. Ib 

4 posted Rosnython Dairy Farm, é 
Keverne, Helston, Cornwall 

LOTTED CREAM. packed in } Ib and 

Ib. tins. sent by letter post. at a cost 
6s 9d and 13s respectively Wesse 
Chedds Ltd.. Sherborne, Dorset 

YRESCENT Smoking Mixture, the famous 





J Coltsfoot bien No nicotine 2s. 6a 
er 4 ozs.. Dost free Smaimrton and CooKt 
romsgrove (EstL. over a century.) 
1 ELICATESSEN Salamis Cheees 
Pastas. tinned r Also Eastern 
foods List from ° 24. Nottin 





Hill Gate, London 
UREX GLOVES and al! rubber Surcical 
appliances sent on by registered post 
Send for our Free Price List now.—H 
Fiertag. 34, Wardour Street. London, W.1 
| hee a BLANKET direct from _ the 
make £4 18s x Warms 
feet.-Wye Valley Hand Weavers 








G" ARDEN WIRE BARGAIN Plexible 
x ng waterproof covered steel 
strande ‘4 Ideal for training raspberries 
chrysanths. roses, peas, beans, tomatoe 
all tall plants For temporary fences 
arches, pergolas, et Several thicknes es 
from 55s. mile. Trial lots 1,000 ft., 18s 
carriage paid immediately. Greens Govern 
ment Stores, 992, Albert Street, Lytham 
EW IRISH LINEN LENGTHS. |. Natura 
Shade (a) 6 yds x 24 in. each 17s. 6d 
(b) 6 yds. x 32 im each 22s 2. White 
(a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each 19s., (b) 6 yds. x 
2 h 24s New White Sotton 
Lengths 6 yds. x 36 im. each I4s. 6d 
Post is Satisfaction or money back 
Conway. Ltd., (Dept. 454), 1. Stoke 
Newington Road, London, N.16 
PARACHUTES (1) Pure White Heavy 
English Silk 24 panelé, each 36 in. x 
132 in 3 in. at top 4 panels 19s 
8 panels 35s., Whole Par. 99s. 6d (2) 
Nylon each panel 36 in. x 150 in., 3 in 
at top. Peach, Nil Green, Rose, Lt. Blue 
or White 2 panels lis. 6d. 4 panels 


32s. 6d., 8 panels 60s. Post Is. Satisfac- | 


tion or money back H. Conway Ltd 
(Dept. 281), 1, Stoke Newington Road 
London, N.16 

NHETLAND Woollies, Ladies’ Gents’, 


. children’s Approvals Moderate 
prices Lists. —Peter Johnston, Twatt 
Bixter, Shetland 
GARDENING 

A LLWOOD'S CARNATION CUT 
(\ FLOWERS. The ideal gift for all 
occasions Specially selected colours or 
mixed shades Direct [trom the largest 


+ ywers. From 1 gn. to 5 gns. a box, On 

ality only, the best ! Write for catalogue 
yr twoopo Bros. Lrtp Largest Carnation 
Raisers and Growers in the World Dept 
53, Haywards Heath, Sussex 


(yommosssscn collection of Dutch Tulips 
10 outstanding varieties, all size 
11/12 cm. 15s. 6d. 50, 30s. 100. Carr. paid 
List free.—Southern Bulb Co (A) 14 
Kensington Church Street. London, W.8 








WAYFARERS 
For the best Winter Sports Holidays, 
write for 1953/4 programme. 
Independent inclusive holidays at 





lowest rates Friendly organised 
Parties—-many reductions— beginners 
welcome Sole charge taken of 


unaccompanied children 
e.«. ZERMATT, 15 days £31 10s. 
THE WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY 
Dept $1,"" 33 Gordon Square, W.C.1 
Est. 1920 Tel.; EUS 4181 
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iC requires Announcer in Leeds. 
include presentation of all od, 

and preparation and editing | fort.—Widworthy, Sylvan Way Tel... 
of enecies ‘announcements and gee | 


EDUCATIONAL 
MENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIP 
Mugen “in iia Pa will be 

9 





| beautifully furnished and modernly 
ted. An hotel where you are assured 
query comfort and of well-cooked generoy 
fare. Brochure with pleasure. Te] 43811 
Ashley Courtenay recommended. 


ff qualifications exceptional) 
| £1,065 maximum per annum 
Initial appointment £59 


Telephone Park 4465. 


| tions to nee Officer, 
| zB! 


enclose stamped +t envel ype 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 





distance from sea. Excellent f 
secluded garden.—Bovey Tracey 


a. to Felix a Gue > 
W.3 











double divan rooms, h 
Fr 





Heated throughout 
verseas guests. By air London 1) 
Southampton 55 mins 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
ROYAL PAVILION 


at RE GALLERY, 
4 


17-18, Old Bond St., 
Redoute Roses and New Picasso 


MANOR PREPARATORY 
is ODERN SWISS PRINTS AND DRAW- 
Arts Council Gallery. 





ion a week from the 


NBRIDGE WELLS, 





ACCOMMODATION 





| OGNOR. Autumn holidays. Pj 
BS d food. ho me Se 


Guest House. Goo 


ANTERBURY, Kent Cathedra] 
Hotel. A Sixteenth-Century pu; 
great charm and historic 


OTSWOLDS. Residential H tel 
heated, good cooking, garden, 


poultry, restful, near buses, sh - 
Rep Lion, Stow-on-the-Wold, = 8. “od 


Winter from 3} gns., Sumn 


EVON, Coombe Cross Hotel. 
Dartmoor. Ideal touring centre 


26, Belsize Lane, 











é water 

board only ench Cordon Bleu Chet 
ERSEY. Sea Crest,”’ Petit Port. , 
Reg.) Secluded sheltered cove, 


Southern 658 


AKE DISTRICT. Magnificent Mountains 
4 and Lakes. Wastwater, Sea and Golf 
Seascale Billiards, Table Tennis, 
Licensed.—Irton Hall Hotel. Holmrook 
Cumberland. Holmrook 42. . 


ITTLE GUIDE to Britain's Villace Inns, 
4 Hotels, Farms, Guesthouses, 3s 
postage 3d.—S. P. Hiron, 45, Fleet 
Torquay 
LD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, Mouse. 

hole, Penzance Unspoilt, old-world 
fishing village. 4 miles Penzance. ¢ 
bus service. Mild climate, snow practic 
unknown. Comfortable warm lounges — 
beds; home and local produce; garden to 
hotel 


Excellent library. Ideal smal! 


for autumn and winter affording real 
pitality. Winter terms 6-8 gns 

Brochure (s.a.e.) apply S. P. Bryant, 
| (Mousehole 222). 


YUMMER LINGERS longer in the flower- 
filled gardens of Farringford, 1.0.W 
You, too, may very well linger in th 
country-house hotel—where both food and 
service are superb. Fully licensed. Details 
from the Manager, Farringford, Freshwater, 
1.0.W. 


’Phone 312 


iw Croft House, Burcot 
Abingdon, for a perfect river holiday 
Oxford 8 miles oo a swimming, good 
fishing, -— (ha court), billiards. 


Tel.: Clifton Hampden 


wet Sussex Abingworth Hall, 


Storrington; Downland country; 


acres grounds; indoor and outdoor amuse- 
ments; 11 miles from sea; buses Ideal 
for holidays or long-term Winter 
from 4, gms. Several ground-floor rooms 


all rooms. Unlicensed Stn 


borough. West Chiltington 2257 





Nurses own home. Sec! 








THEOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Books on 
Comparative Religion, 
Yoga, Philosophy, etc. 
Apply Dept. S, 

50 Gloucester Place, London, W! 

















Travel te 


SOUTH AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


y 
Suaw Savire Line 


** DOMINION MONARCH” (ist class) 
Oct. 16 


t' TAMAROA” (Tourist class) Nov. 14 

** ATHENIC " (ist class) Nov. 24 

*”* ARAWA” (Tourist class) Dec. 12 

? AKAROA” (Cabin class) Jan. 
*Via Cape Tow 


+ Via Panama to New. "zealand 


Apply Head Passenger Office: 


11a LOWER REGENT 8T., LONDON, 8.W.1 | | 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 1485 
or your Local Travel Agent 


Neen nnn IEEE nnEnnStnnEnnEnniEEanenn lose 








as & Newspaper. Entered as second-c 


. W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221 
World: 








re gente AND TOU RS 


escape for a fortnight 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT __| tional, inexpensive. 
The engagement of persons answering these , 
Ministry of Labour or @ 


Scheduled Employment Agency if the appili- 


HOTE LS AND GUES 











one hour from London 


me 


TO ENSURE REGULAR 
RECEIPT OF 

THE SPECTATOR 
readers are urged to place a 
firm order with their news- 
agent or to take out a sub- 
scription. Newsagents cannot 
afford to take the risk of 


carrying stock, as _ unsold 
copies are non-returnable. 


Subscription rates: 
52 weeks, 35s.; 
26 weeks, 17s. 6d 


Send subscription instruc- 

tions, accompanied by a 

remittance, to the Spectator, 

99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1. 








York, N. Y., Post Office, Dec 


Printed in Great Britain by Grorce Beraipos & es : 
35s. per annum (52 weeks) 14d.; Canada (Canadian ‘Magazine Post) 1d.—Friday, September 18, 1953 


Tue Spectator Lrp., at its Offices, 99 Gow 


Subscription Rate to any add 





Idi 
interest 
appoin- 


Ideal all the year round. 
lisine, exceptional comforts, 
Highly recommended by 


Brochure on request, 





residents 








